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AEA British Liaison Appointed 
The Adult Education Association 
has appointed Forrest Alter as it 
liaison representative to the National 
Institute of Adult Education in 
Great Britain. Mr. Alter, formerly 
librarian of the Film Council of 
America, will spend a year in Lon- 
don and on the Continent examining 
adult education materials and estab- 
lishing an international library in 
this field at the National Institute 
In announcing the appointment, 
Malcolm Knowles, Administrative 
Coordinator of the AEA, said: “With 
the growing worldwide concern for 
adult education, the 
central international clearinghouse 


need for a 
on adult education has become in- 
creasingly evident. We have much 
to gain from closer liaison with proj- 
ect underway abroad.” 

The project was 
a grant from the Fund for 
Education. 


ible by 
Adult 


made po 


White House and State Confer- 
ence Activities Underway 


Fifty-three States and Territories 
have officially notified the White 
House Conference on Education that 
they will hold or have held co- 
operating conferences on educatior 
Lippitt, AEA 
Conference Stafi 


Gordon L. 


Hous e 


report 
White 
Liai on. 
Lippitt reports that at least 12 
states now have recommendation 
study sections, or parts of their re- 
ports which include materials on 
adult education and its need He 
states: 
improvement and is due to the co- 
operation of many of our (AEA 


“This represents a distinct 


october, 1955 


SPEWS .- 


State) 
hearing for adult education in their 
states.” 

In California, AEA State Liaison 
George C. Mann reports that “the 
Chairman of the State Conference 
Committee has assured us that the 
agenda of the Conference will in 
clude adult education.” 


liaison people in getting a 


“Delaware plans to organize it 
conference in such a way ; to get 
the maximum adult education valu 
out of it for both lay and 
sional groups,” reports Marguerite 
H. Burnett, AEA Liaison ther: 

AEA Liaison for Kansas, Geo) 


i Smurthwaite, reports in 
clusion of the following question on 
the agenda of their « 
“What are the needs of 
the state in the area of adult edu- 


cation?” The ex 


cploratoi 


meeting 


ploratory discu 
followed ip by 
tudies which will be reported at th 
state meeting this fall 

Richard Hart, Maryland Liaison, 
writes “We have been working 


since November, 1954 on havin 


sions are to be 


1 


proper attention given to adult edu 
} 


cation and libraries at the tate 


conference.” 

Adult education was included in 
the Michigan State Conference held 
May 18, reports Liaison Loy B. La 
Salle Some of the problen di 
cussed were “To what extent i 
adult education a part of the respon- 
sibility of the public school with 
regard to finance, personnel, facil 
ities, and program?” “How can your 


encourage tud di 


community 


Community Development 
Bibliography Available 


An extensive, annotated bibli 


ography on community develop- 
ment has been specially prepared 
by the AEA, to aid in pre-con 

ference study on the theme of thi 
year’s annual conferens “Th 

Role of Adult Education in the 
Development of the Community” 
For copies of this 
any other information about the 
AEA Conference, to be held in 
St. Louis, November 11-13, writ 
Phillip Frandson, Conference Ad- 
ministrator, 743 N. Wabash Ave 


Chicago 11, Il. 


bibliography o1 


cussion, and understanding of state 
l, and international prob 
and “By what method 

to provide 


nation 


lems?” 
we utilize local resources 
wider opportunities for all individ 
uals to acquire skills in agricul 
ture, nursing, trades and indust 
busin and othe occupation 
Mark Starr, New York State AEA 
Liaison, reports that the question 
‘What Should the State of New 
York Do Further to Develop Pro 
Continuing 
Education Beyond or Outside the 


Formal Programs of the Schools and 


grams of 


Colleges?” wa one of th eight 
scheduled f 
regional and state-wide conference 

Wisconsin Liaison C. L. Greibe 


writes “A number of the state 


agenda items the five 


committee members are working in 
or interested in adult education 
“Hawaii’ 


ference on Education include a ib 


< 


plans for a State C 


ection on adult education eport 
Liaison Frank J. Dre r') oO 

nittee | meeting once a ek to 
determine territorial adult education 


programs now available the ellec 
tivens of these service ind what 
need to be done to pro ide ace 
development of publi hoo 
ices to adult education 

Bibliographie 


and other material 


to help in preparatory study of the 
main points to be disei d at the 
White House Conference, Novembe 


30, have been prepared by the Com 
mittee for the White House Confer 
ence. Information about or copis 
of these materials may 

from the Office of th 
White House Conference on Educa 

tion, U. S. Department of Health 
Education, and Welfare, Washington 
oo. 1k 


NAPSAE Now NEA Department 
The National Association of Pub 
lic School Adult Educator in affil 
iate of the AEA, h been accepted 
as a department of the National 
Education A 


membei hip vote at the NEA Con 


ociation, b a formal 


vention in Chicago Jul 6 The ar 
nouncement was made b R. J. J 


ing, President of NAPSAE 


Parent Education Grant 


Five parent education cou 


igned for use by discussion-stud 


groups, covering stages of child ae 
velopment from infar t idole 
cence, will be prepared and tested 
n the Univer ity of Chicago d 
partment of education under a ne 


grant from the Fund for Adult Edu 
cation, it ha 


been announced b 
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yp method 
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Library-Community 
Project Launched 


Public libraries every 
ire directly i 
ided hb American Lib 
Association Library Cc 
been made 
ar grant fro 
” Adult Education to 
Ruth Warncke, Director of 
oject, announced that an 
aspect of LCP is its con 
gned to 


Vhere 


‘ pportunithe 


) ‘ 


libraris 
lanning and 
which will de 
and interest 
ill motivi 


unde rake 


association 
xecuting act 
knowledge kill 
ilt education, and 
participant to 


ducation activi 


farncke 
ans and 
adult « 
tion i } ne method 
munity ve i lol 
organization, film 
and television for adult education 
programs, institutes on library adult 
education, and meeting } rian 
and educational leaders in a 
region for the de 


( lopn ent ol 


operatye mn adult « 


auces 
tior 


The Librar’ Project 
is administered by the ALA Offic 
for Adult Education, ! KE. Huror 
t., Chicago 11, Illinoi Muriel 
Javelin of the Boston Public Libra: 
and Robert Ellis Lee of the ALA 


Community 


have been appointed a bull—tirne 


Con ltant ‘ the project 


Educational Issues 
Program Underway 


A wroup discussion program 


readings from great books to 


late thought on current educz 

problems is being developed by the 
Great Book Entitled 
Great Issues in Education, the pro- 


Foundation 


‘ram 


G Dupee 
it Book Foun- 
effort 


to test whe ther group di ] ion can 


program ] an 
afford the occasion for clearer, more 
meanin ‘ful, constructive 
cation between the two 


in public education 


? 


educate 
choo! building 
hould go on 
expect of the children who come out 
} 1 the concer! of thi 
Mr. Dupes 
Readings in tl 
Education eri include 
Plato Aristotle Montaigne, 
eau Pestalozzi Maritair 
Whitehead, John Dew: 
Adler, and John Hers« 
M: Dupee 
at Book Foundation plan 
h Great Issues in Education 


throughout — the 


disclosed that 


1onr group 
country 
Members of Great Books group 
from all over the United States and 
Canada attended the “pilot” session 
at Aspen and Bennington. At the 
conclusion these institute ques- 
tionnaire distributed to th 
participant f their reactions to 
the readin 


ul ed 


technique 


Around the Country 


® The New School for Social Re 


earch in New York City ha ched- 
uled 300 courses for adults in it 
fall term. Covering 40 fields of study, 
the courses may be 
without credit 


bache lon Ma 


ree 


taken with o1 


chool offer the 


® Ohio Stat Universit fourth 


annual parent-education work hop 
was held on the cam Colum- 
bus, August 2-4 cig person 
tudied such problems of parent- 
education study-group leadership as 
organization, program planning, dis- 
cussion methods, and finding and 


using resources 


° Plan ; for 


gram course conference 
and seminars on management 
executives and supervisor har 
announced for 1955-56 
University of California Extension 
in Los Angeles, the U.C.L.A. School 
Administration, Institute 
of Industrial Relations, Department 
of Busing Education, and College 


of Engineering 


be en 


of Busine 


® Raymond R. Brown, President of 
the Adult Council of 
Akron and Director of the Akron 
Service Center, has 


I 
been granted a one-year study and 


Education 
Community 


work fellowship in adult education 
by the Fund for Adult Education 
Mr. Brown will travel in five cities 
in the East, South, and Midwest to 
et up adult discussion groups in a 
entitled “Ways of Man- 


program consists of ten 


program 
kind”, The 
sessions including recordings which 
dramatize human problems in edu- 
cation, ethics, and family life 

® The second Kansas Conference on 
Planning, sponsored jointly by Kan- 
as State College and the Univer- 
ity of Kansas, is to be held Octobet 
19 on the Kansas State Campus in 
Manhattan. Theme of the confer- 
ence is “The Values of Planning in 
the Rural and Urban Development 


® The Extension Division of the City 
College New York will offer more 
than 300 afternoon and evening 
courses for adults this fall at 35 
center in Manhattan the 


Bronx 


® An opportunity for public library 
trustees to learn more about their 
functions has 
sible for the first time 


responsibilitie and 
been made po 
by a home-study course co- pon- 
ored by the American Library As- 
ociation and the University of 
Chicago. The course wa 
by Helen A. Ridgway 
Advisor, enters into 


versations-by-mi with those who 


prepared 
who, as 
Cour e “con- 


enroll 


© Mi Eleanor Phinney has been 
Research Assistant in 
the Office for Adult Education of the 
American Library Association. Her 


work will focus on needs and prob- 


appoints d as 


lems in training, evaluation, analy- 
of community resources, and use 
of audio-visual materials—subjects 


emphasized in the ALA Adult Edu- 


eation Survey conducted in 1953 


adult leadership 
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“As a person who works with 
youth I found the June ue of 
Apu.tt Leapersute (Workshop on 
Working with Youth) very helpful 
It came out just as I was preparing 
our annual report. I noted that vari- 
ous trends and attitudes in the pro- 
gram which existed in our Cente 
were not peculiar to the youth 
groups with which we had worked 
Materials and facts used in preparing 
this report had broader implications 
after seeing the June articles. Most 
significant was the way in which the 
issue helped me to look beyond the 
confines of our YWCA Center—to 
ee and evaluate our work in a larger 
context than I had previously con- 
ceived it.” 

MARY LOU CAMPBELL 
YWCA Teen-Age Committee 
Chicago, Ill 


Complementary Copy 

I have been victimized by a 
snitcher! 

“Yesterday I drove over the moun- 
tains of New Mexico to addre a 
meeting of teache: 

“Among other thin I talked upon 


the growing need for better deve lop- 


ing leadership, and talked at some 
length about your ver fine maga- 
Zine, especially the March 1 uc 


(Works hop on Te at hin ; 
“As usual I carried along with me 


to these teachers meeti: recent 
reference magazine, bulletins a 
other items of interest. Very seldom 
do I miss anything when packing 
The March issue of Aputt Leap- 


october, L955 


wowver.. 


‘I do hope that it will result in 
inother subscription and member- 


ship for you. Anyhow, please send 


me another copy 
SETH H. PARSONS 
New Mexico Highlands Unive 
Las Vegas 


“We're very 
our registration blank for member- 
ship in the AEA. Up until now we've 
been pirating our copies of ApuL1 
LEADERSHIP from whatever organiza- 
tion we happened to be working with 


pleased to send you 


at the time It is quite unique, we 
think, that wherever we have settled 
the California Coast or the heart of 
Ne \ England we have some how 
managed to work with organization 
who always had the current and back 
issues of ApuLT LEADERSHIP around 
This says something about the con- 
sistency in democratic organizations. 
HONEY and BURTON KNOPP 
Westport, Conn 


Perchance, were they m New 


Mexico in March? 


Rustproof Relationship 


“Congratulations on the May issue 
of Aputt Leapersuip (Workshop on 
Juilding Better Communities). Not 
only did it make extremely inte 
esting reading, but demonstrated 
what a strong, ‘rust-resistant’ hybrid 
we can p oduce when we cro - 
fertilize the fields of adult education 
and community organization.” 

MURRAY B. MELD 
Stamford Community Coune 


Stamford, Cont 


Meeting the Need 
“(I want) to tell you that I keep 


getting very favorable comment 


from membe of lay groups all over 
Texas on our magazine, ApuLtT Leap- 
ERSHIP. This publication is really 
meeting the need for which it is in- 
tended and I hope nobody destroy: 
the good job which it is doin 

NORRIS A. HIETT 

Extension Division 


Universit j of Tervas 


” 


Austin 


IS 

YOUR 

| EADERSLIP 
SHOWING? 


OR HAVE YOU A “HOT 
TIP’ TO HAND OUT ON 
HOW TO HANDLE A 
PROBLEM COMMONLY 
ENCOUNTERED IN 
LEADING GROUPS? 


THE EDITORS OF Adult 
Leadership INVITE YOU 
rO SEND IN BRIEF! 
ACCOUNTS O} 


e Humorous incidents 
about adult groups, teachiny 


and leading 


i 

fea eo Bright ideas, training 
tips, 2or id solutions that you ve 
invented or observed for 


administrative, teaching, of 


l¢ ades hip proble mM 
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“THE ROLE OF ADULT EDUCAMIONUIN THE. 


DEVELOPMENT Of THE COMMU 


as the theme of this year’s con 
ference, it was recognizing some 
crucial and often-neglected facts 
about present-day American life 
and about the contribution adult 
education can make to the im- 
provement of that life. 
What are some of these facts? 


First, that we Americans have be- 
come a nation of specialists. We are 
formed and molded much more by 
our association with others sharing 
our particular vocation or our partic 
ular leisure-time interests than by 
association with members of our geo 
graphical neighborhoods and com 


munitics 


Second, that, because of specializa 
tion of interests and associations, we 
are losing our ability to communicate 
with one another about interests and 
problems related to the geographical 


areas in which we live. 


Third, that since family life and 
citizenship are carried on largely 
within the boundaries of geographi 
cal units village, 


precinct, ward, 


CONFERENCE PLAN 


This 1955 Adult Education Associ 
ation Conference embodies a differ- 
ent approach in conference planning. 
Its objective is to afford a set of valu 
able learning opportunities for the 
participants, 

As a part of this plan, emphasis ts 
being given to the study and prepara- 
tion prior to attendance at the con 
ference. There have been scheduled 
in many states a series of sub-confer- 
ences and workshops exploring the 
conference theme, 

Ihe Committee on Community 
Development of the AEA, under the 
chairmanship of Curtis Mial, has pre 
pared resource material for these 
study groups, including guides and 
pamphlets recommended for reading 


The guides have been de igned to 


town, city, county, state, and nation 
there is a need to make our func- 


tionally specialized interests and 
group associations relevant to the life 
and problems we share with our 


neighbors and fellow citizens. 


fourth, tha 1€ 
I th, thac a 
psychological and social stability and 


foundations of 


balanced growth are rooted in the 
degree to which our special func- 
tional interests and activities are re- 
lated to our common interests as peo- 
ple and citizens. 


Fifth, that 


community development is not the 


although furthering 
sole business of adult education, it 
is an essential one if the American 
dream of participating responsible 
citizenship is to be made real under 
today’s conditions of extreme frag- 
mentation of the community into 


special interest groupings. 


Sixth, that liberal adult education 


parallel the structure of the St. Louis 
Conference program. They include: 
Criteria of the Good Community, 
Obstacles to a Good Community, and 
the Role of Adult Education in Con- 
tributing to Community Develop- 
ment, 

Throughout the general sessions, 
a “continuing panel” of experts, in- 
cluding both academicians and prac- 
titioners in community organization, 
will spar among themselves and with 
the audience on specific questions 
raised by speakers and by workshop 
findings. 

During the conference small study 
groups, no larger than twenty mem- 
bers, will be able to explore in great- 
er detail the ideas raised and stimu- 
lated by the general sessions. People 
who have had an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the pre-conference study 
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the education of men for freedom 

requires the actual practice of 
working with cthers in the processes 
of identifying the common good with 
respect to a multitude of specific 
problems and taking action to bring 
it about. 

The problems of establishing and 
strengthening the bonds of commu- 
nity are many and great. Equally, the 
their 
agencies in contributing to this out- 


tasks of adult educators and 


come are unclear and subject to great 
controversy among us. 

It is the major purpose of our Con- 
examine the 
needs for community development, 


ference this year to 
the place of deliberate on-going edu- 
cation in meeting them, and the roles 
that each of us can play in the colla- 
borative efforts of many agencies to 
adult “add up to 
something” in community life. 


make education 


sessions will serve as resource persons 
to these groups. 

Aside from the study groups in 
community development, the tradi- 
tional special interest sessions on the 
various areas of adult education are 
also scheduled, 

Summing up his hopes for the 
Conference, Hugh Masters, Chair- 
man, states: ““The development of a 
community should be deliberate and 
not haphazard; and the adult edu- 
cator has a major role to play in help- 
ing effect it. We believe this confer- 
ence will, as a genuine learning expe- 
rience, impart additional skills and 
resources to all who attend; and will 
aid adult educators throughout the 
nation to re-direct their efforts to- 
ward assisting communities make sig- 
nificant improvements.” 


adult leadership 
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“Here’s your party. Go ahead 
please.” 

Sandy McTaggart hadn't fancied 
being the one to do the talking, but 
they had elected him, He didn't 
know why it was so hard to begin. 
The six men crowding around the 
telephone with him here in the par- 
ish priest’s house were his friends, 
lobstermen like himself off this Nova 
Scotia coast —all except the man 
from the university who had made 
hard, cold sense in his talk, but who 
dealt in new ideas. 

The “professor” claimed they 
should all go back to school. Study 
classes for grown men! But he also 
said he thought he could show them 
how to get more money for their 
lobsters, and that part had sounded 
all right. 

In his free hand Sandy held a 
sheet torn from the Fisherman's Ga- 
zette, One flinty thumb poked clear 
through the paper, serving the pur- 


Summers in the old family home on 
the Maine Coast have given Ryer- 
son Johnson opportunity to know 
a climate and a people like those 
he writes about here Author of 
many novels and short stories, 
he is Associate Editor of ADULT 
LEADERSHIP 


october, 1955 


pose of underscoring the name of 
Matt Skelly of Boston, Massachusetts 
Mr. Skelly’s street address and phone 
number were there. 

The man from the university had 
insisted they would get more out of 
it if they did everything for them- 
selves than if he did it for them, and 
they had emptied their work-pants 
pockets of nickles, pennies, and a few 
dimes, pooling the money to make 
this long-distance call. Their first 
venture in working together, he had 
said. An investment in their future 

a step that might end up in chang 
ing the lives of everybody on this 
starvation coast. It sounded like a 
big order. If you took into account 
the Magdalena Islands, there wer: 
8000 miles of this kind of coast in 
the Canadian Maritime provinces. 

Through the small-paned window 
Sandy could look out on a rocky 
chunk of it. Without craning his 
neck he could see nearly the whol 
of the straggling town in all its gray 
bleakness. He could see his own 
house. It had two rooms and no 
paint, and it was lashed by a rusty 
cable to granite boulders to keep his 
wife and five children from being 
blown out to sea in winter storms 
Beyond the house, salt water lapped 
at the pilings of a gray, sagging 


wharf, and put a scufling of white 
against seaweed ledges in the cove. 

The operator's insistent voice came 
again over the wire. “Here's your 
party 


Sandy felt his arm nudged gently 
by the man from Antigonish —the 
Extension Department of St. Francis 
Xavier University there. “Go ahead, 
Sandy.” The man smiled in encour- 
agement. “It won't bite.” 

In blunt succession then, they all 
heard Sandy McTaggart say: 

“Are you Mr. Skelly? 

“It says in the Fisherman's Ga 
zette you buy live lobsters . . 

“Will you buy ours? . 

“How much you payin’? ... 

“AIL right, we'll send you some 

That's all there was to it. Sandy 
forked the receiver against the side 
of the old-fashioned wooden phone 
box while they stared with misgiv 
ings. They had spent their precious 
pennies for—what? It had all sound 
ed too brisk and inconclusive. They 
pressed him with questions, 

“How much’s he payin’ ?”’ 

“Payin’ market, he said.” 

“How much is market in Boston ?”’ 

Sandy stared sheepishly. “Clean 
forgot to ask.” 

“You didn’t even tell him our 
names!" 
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“Don't matter,” Sandy defended 
himself. “He can read our names on 
the shippin’ tag.” 

The doubt remained on their faces 
One spoke for all of them. “We un 
dertake to ship our own lobsters, 
Jim Wallace won't like that.’ 

Jim Wallace was the local buyer of 
all sea products, the on-the-spot rep- 
resentative of “outside interests’. 
He was the local seller, too, of sale, 
twine, food, clothing, boat gear 
everything a fisherman needed to try 
and stay alive and keep his family 
alive. 

There was a trader like Jim Wal 
lace in every town on the coast—the 
region's lone contact with the out 
side world of commerce. The trader 
set his own prices for the things he 
sold, and for the things he bought 
Ihe spread between these prices 


wasn't quite enough to let a man, 


, 
however frugal, stay out of debt. 
The trader carried him on the books 
from year to year; he remained al- 
ways just a little bit owing. This was 
little short of slavery, the university 
man had insisted. They hadn't called 


it anything themselves, It was just 


» 
‘ 
a way of life-——a way of hunger and 
misery, but the only way they knew 

One of the lobstermen registered 
their undercurrent fear. “If we try 


and sell over Jim’s head, might mak« 


him so mad he'd quit carryin’ us 


What'd we do then?” 

“Carry ourselves, I figger.” Sandy 
looked to the university man for 
support, and got it in the glow deep 
in the man’s eyes. . 

This was 26 years ago and folks 
of the Canadian Maritime Provinces 
have been “carrying themselves” 


ever since 


here's how it grew 


Twenty-six years ago Eastern Can- 
ada was economically desolate, the 
people starving and rebellious—and 
talking communism. Then came the 
telephone incident (almost word-for- 
word as recorded he re, except that 
the names of people involved have 
been changed). The action drama- 
tized the beginning of what has come 
to be called the Antigonish Move- 
ment—a continuous program of self- 
help which is permitting fishermen, 
farmers, and industrial workers to 
solve their economic and social prob- 
lems through education and planned 
action. 

The Antigonish Movement began 
with nothing more revolutionary 
than discussion groups study clubs, 
they called them—organized along 
windswept granite shores. It started 
with the cooperative marketing of a 
single crate of lobsters, and went on 
to change the economy of Maritime 
Canada and the temper of a people 


Today the cooperative shipping and 


processing of lobsters alone is a 
multi-million dollar business .. . and 
from Cheticamp and Grand Etang on 
the island of Cape Breton; from Port 
Beckerton, Larry's River, and Canso 
on the isolated shores of Nova Scotia, 
trailer trucks make scheduled trips 
from all manner of cooperative fish 
plants to the great marketing centers 
of New York and Montreal. 

This is but a small part of the 
change that has come about. The 
well-being and the dignity of the in- 
dividual have been raised to such 
a level that today retail stores owned 
and operated by fishermen, farmers, 
and miners serve some 220 Maritime 
communities. Wholesale coopera- 
tives, in turn, serve the consumer 
stores. Nearly 100,000 people are 
pooling their savings in 430 credit 
unions with assets of more than 13 
million dollars—credit unions that 
have loaned vastly more than this 
to their members for such significant 
things as fishing gear, a repair job on 
a boat, a milk cow, a farm tractor, 
a doctor's bill, new shingles on a 
house. And there are successful ven- 
tures into such things as insurance 
and cooperative housing. 

lo the Extension Department of 
St. Francis Xavier University at Anti 
gonish, Nova Scotia, goes much of 
the credit. The Dominion Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Fisheries 
have played an important part, too. 
But it was the men of Antigonish 
who put sparks to the endeavor and 
for 26 years fanned the flames. 

How has this remarkably wide- 
spread program of self-help been 
accomplished, and just where does 
adult education come into the pic- 
ture? Let’s have a look at the initial 
planning. 

The largest vocational group in 
the Maritimes are farmers. Fisher 
men come second, Facing the same 
peculiar hazards, and living in closé 
knit communities, fishermen in gen 
eral are more inclined toward co- 
operative action than farmers. It was 
decided by the men of Antigonish to 
begin with the fishermen. 

But commercial fishing is a differ 
ent kind of business for nearly every 
kind of fish. The ground-shore fish- 
erman’s problems are different from 
the smelt fisherman's, the herring 
fisherman's, the lobsterman’s, and so 


on, A decision was made to concen- 


adult leadership 
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trate first on the lobster business 
since the price of lobsters had always 
been uniformly high in city markets, 
and there was less complexity in han- 
dling and shipping than with the 
more perishable cod, haddock, sal- 
mon, mackerel, shell-fish . . . Success 
with lobsters, they thought, would 
spur cooperative efforts in the more 
complex fields. 

And so it prove d. 

his takes us back to the apprehen- 
sive lobstermen of 26 years ago mak- 
ing the long distance telephone call. 
They made up a crate of lobsters and 
shipped it to Mr. Skelly in Boston 

Time went by and nothing hap- 
pened. A subject of gibes from their 
more timid neighbors, and gnawed 
by fear of economic reprisals from 
the local trader, they met every night 
to draw strength from each other and 
to talk it over. A crate of lobsters 
weighs about 140 pounds The local 
trader was paying seven cents a 
pound. Seven times 140 figures out at 
$9.80. Maybe they should have been 
content with the trader's $9.80 

And so they waited and doubted. 

When the check came it was for 
$432 

As soon as news got around that 
men on the Canso coast had broken 
tradition by shipping their own lob- 
sters, thereby realizing better than 
three times the local price, it became 
immeasurably easier for the Exten- 
sion people at Antigonish to peddle 
their dream of relating the academic 
findings of their university to the 
close-up, immediate needs of people 

“We must deal in specifics 
If we are to make an idealist of the 
common man we must first satisfy 
his realism.” 

So affirms Dr. M. M. Coady, Di- 
rector of Extension Work at St. 
Francis Xavier from the day the de- 
partment was established in 1928. 
Sometimes he says it in another way: 
“You have to fill a man’s belly before 
you can fill his head—or his heart 


or his soul,” 


the men of Antigonish 


It can be said of Dr. Coady: “He 
wants nothing for himself; he wants 
everything for everybody else.” A 
big and hearty individual—his hu- 
man warmth, his uncompromising 
sincerity, his salty talk and vigorous 
manner have turned despair into 


hope, and started men and women 
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up the path to effective social action 
in a thousand places in the Canadian 
Maritimes. Director Emeritus since 
1951, Dr. Coady in his own time has 
become legendary in the annals of 
adult education. 

He (and men like Dr. A. B. Mx 
Donald who worked with him at 
Antigonish, and Father 
Tompkins before them both) 


“Jimmy” 


thought it was not enough for a uni 
versity to offer good academic and 
classical training. He foresaw a uni 
versity which would exert influences 
in contemporary society far beyond 
its traditional constituency, reaching 
out in active fight against ignorance 
and injustice where it found them, If 
the people wouldn’t—or couldn't 
go to the university, then the univer- 
sity, through its extension depart 
ment, would go to the people. Tt 
would involve them in the educa 
tional process by meeting them on 
their own level of interest 

But let Dr. Coady speak for him 
self: 

“Any sound philosophy should 
teach that education is an instrument 
to unlock life to all the people 
Our present educational procedure 
does not do this. We are robbing out 
rural and industrial population of 
their natural leaders, The bright boys 
and girls are educated and leave 
their people. They enter the so-called 
vocations and professions, Their in 
terests are now different from what 
they would be back home 

“We need a new kind of education 
that will give the peopl life where 
they are, and through the callings 
in which they find themselves. It can 
not be done in the old way No 
scheme of education conceived in 
terms of a preparation for life is go 
ing to do the job. Children do not 
run society, Clearly, the techniques 
by which we can improve the social 
order and hold an educated genera- 
tion of our youth, must be achieved 
by the adult population. This means, 
then, the necessity of finding a sci 
entific and effective technique by 
which all the adult people of ous 
land can be mobilized in an adult 
education program.” 

This is what the Extension Depart 
ment at St. Francis Xavier has been 
concerned with all these years. It has 
developed an adult education pro- 
gram of which economic cooperation 
is the first stage. The core of the 


Antigonish Movement has been the 
study groups—study groups estab 
lished to pave the way for self help 
through credit unions and coopera 
tive enterprises, 

It was early discovered that men 
who came to lecture could not 
change things very much, however 
inspiringly they spoke. The people 
had to do it for themselves. There 
was no sugar-coating of this reality, 
From the first it was stressed that 
there was no easy way—but that 
there was a way, The people had to 
develop their own leaders. They had 
to study—and then act. 

This they did. Let’s look at how it 
was done . . . how it is still being 
done. We can perhaps do this best 
by following a field worker from the 
Extension Department as he goes 
into a typical Maritime fishing com 
munity. It could be any one of a 
thousand drab and apathetic towns, 
peopled with fisher folk of whom 
lobsterman Sandy McTaggart is a 
prototype. 


the first mass meeting 


There has been some preliminary 
advertising through press and pulpit, 
enough to let the villagers know that 
there will be a mass meeting in their 
interests, featuring an out-of-town 
speaker, This mass meeting is the ice 
breaker for the whole program 
Here, the personality of the speaker 
is all-important, He has to set the 
stage for change and leave the peo 
ple with enough enthusiasm to carry 
on the more prosaic part of the pro 
gram—the learning part that pre 
cedes action—after he has gone 

In his talk he stresses basic, down 
to-earth philosophic s. He tells stories 
of what people have done for them 
selves in other places. (The story 
about the men who realized $32 for 
their crate of lobsters when the going 
price on the Canso coast was $9.80, 
was effective, as might be imagined 
Forest and farm, mine and mill town 
supplied similar success stories as the 
program gathered momentum.) 

The point is made and remade of 
the importance of brain working in 
double-harness with brawn (Dr. 
Coady has been quoted as jarring 
village folks out of their apathy in 
this wise: “There are those who op 
pose education for grown men. They 
prefer to trust to native ability—to 
horse sense, as they say. It is well 
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named. Because of this thinking 
three-fourths of the human race are 
on a level of living very little above 
that of the good old horse.’’) 

Since the mass mecting in a bac) 
ward locality has as its first task the 
breaking down of apathy, if not out- 
right suspicion and hostility, the 
field worker who forearms himself 
with some knowledge of Pp ople s 
everyday lives is in an immensely 
better position to make his talk ef 
fective Suppose, for instance, that 
among the specialized bits of infor 
mation that have come to his atten 
tion is this: a fisherman who bends 
all day hauling up lobster tr ips—or 
cod of pollock lines—from water 
that stays only a few degrees above 
freezing summer and winter, grows 
a protective covering of skin on his 
hands so thick that he has to take a 


knife 


callouses on the inside of his finger 


sometimes and cut away the 


joints so he can keep bending his fin 
Bers 

The field worker who calls atten 
tion to this homely reality has a 
ready made channel to the top 
closest his heart, “A man grows cal 
louses on his brain too,” the field 
“Only not from 
Thats 


the difference between hand callous 


man may remark. 


working his brain too hard 


and brain callouses. A man grows 
callouses on his brain from not work 
ing it. The cure is easy. You cut 
away the brain callouses with a boo! 
With a little study. You can even 
make a start by asking a few ques 
trons, of by setting your mind to an 
swering another fellow’s questions.” 

Included in the field man’s talk are 
some of the fundamentals of credit 
unions, and of cooperative buying 
and selling; a hint of the promiss 
they hold out in terms of human bet 
terment, Just the bare outlines he: 
because it is hard to sell the idea of 
self betterment to people who all 
their lives have been struggling only 
for survival, They have so small 
purchase on life already, they ar 
slow to take chances with anything 
different 

lo help break down this attitude, 
and in answer to those who might 
question whether such things were 
within the province of fishermen or 
Coady has 
“We ask the 


wople of Canada to run the biggest 
peo] 


miners or farmers, Ws 


been known to thunder: 


continued on page 32 


HOW THE 


STUDY 


CLUBS WORK 


The St. Francis Xavier study club 


which is mentioned in the 


accompanying article is a small group 
of people, preferably not more than 
12, who meet regularly to investigate 
and discuss a topic on which they 

feel a need for enlightenment. 


At the first meeting the details of 
frequency, duration, time, and place 
of the projected meetings are worked 
out. Meetings are held in any “‘fa- 
miliar’’ place where members will 
a school room, a hall, 


often the 


feel at ease: 


quite living room or 
kitchen of a home, Some groups meet 
From 


one hour to two hours has been 


in members’ homes in turn. 


found to be a good length for meet- 
ings. After adjournment, those who 
wish to stay and continue the discus- 


sion are, of course, invited to do so. 


finding a leader? 


A study club leader may be any 
socially- minded individual who 
holds the respect of his neighbors. In 
seeking volunteer study club leaders, 
extension workers often run into this 
objection: “Tl gladly come to meet- 
ings, but I can’t be the leader because 

don't know enough about the sub- 
studied.” It is as if a 


pilot should say, 


ject to be 
“I want a boat to 
reach Halifax, but I can’t steer it be- 
cause I am not already in Halifax.” 
By such homely examples extension 
workers break down this classical ob 
jection. 

The leader is not a teacher. He 
need know no more about the topic 
to be studied than the others in the 


group. He does need to be somebody 


with enthusiasm, 


dogged persever- 
ance, and a will to help his fellow- 
men. He is, in effect, a secretary whose 
business is to round up the group, 
instigate planning for the meetings, 
keep things moving during meetings, 
and arrange for suitable study ma- 
terials from the Extension Depart- 
ment at St. Francis Xavier, the gov- 
ernment, 
place. 


what shall be studied? 


With new groups it has been 
found advisable to devote the first 


libraries, or any likely 
’ é 


two or three meetings to an investi- 
gation of the study club itself. How 
What does it hope to 


Secure in this under- 


does it work? 
accomplish ? 
standing, the group is then ready to 
tackle the problem of: What shall 
we study ? 

Quite commonly the decision is 
to start with a study and discussion 
of a credit union. There is a sound 
reason for this, The basic principle 
is easy to understand. Dealing only 
in money and credit, the credit union 
is a simple form of cooperative 
organization, It has the added virtue 
of being something that people can 
“get their teeth into” while acquir- 
ing the knowledge and experience 
they will need before they tackle the 
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adult leadership 
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AEA’S ROAD AHEAD 


BY PAUL L. ESSERT, PRESIDENT, 1954-55 


As he nears the close of his 
1 A’s President 


ums Up jor us the considered 


ferm of ofthice ’ the 


opinions Oo; a CV OSS-S¢ ction oT 


Le ade rS on 


lo date 


The Adult Education Association 
is now well into its fifth year of life. 
Many of its members—and others 
whether it is 
achieving one of its major goals, to 
bring greater unity to the adult edu- 


cation field and to establish commu- 


have wondered 


nication among its many segments. 

When I took office as President of 
the AEA last November, |, too, won- 
dered about this. Further, | had the 
responsibility to find it out, if I could, 
and to find out also which of our 
present and planned program activi- 
ties were making, or were likely to 
make, the greatest contributions to 
this goal. I did what I imagine many 
of you would have done to get sound 
guidance quickly on these matters: 
I wrote to a cross-section of adult 
education 
try 


leaders around the coun- 
and to leaders of a number of 
great educational and voluntary as- 
sociations that have active interests 
in adult education, and | put my 
questions to them very frankly and 
in confidence. 

Within a couple of months I re- 
ceived 28 friendly, thoughtful, and 
obviously frank responses, some of 
them running to three, four, and 
five pages. This in itself testifies to 
the importance these leaders attach 
to the development of a united adult 
education movement and to the AEA 
as an instrument for building greater 
unity. But most significant and help- 
ful was what these letters said. 

Let me sum up for you the points 
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aii 


{LA's major achievements 
/ 


a lie 


Strat gically important 


ks that lie he fore Hs 


the writers stressed, the evidence 
most frequently cited, and the sug 
gestions most often made. 

All but two of the writers believed 
that the AEA had made a significant 
contribution and 


towards uniting 


establishing communication within 
the adult education field 

The most frequently cited instru 
mentalities of AEA for doing this 
job were the following AEA activi 
ties, in the order named: our publi 
Adult Leadership and Adult 
Education, the Area Organization 
and Conferences Project, The Coun- 
cil of National Organizations, our 
Annual Conferences, our Field Serv- 
ices, and the participation of mem 
bers in committee work. 

My respondents fele that, on the 
whole, the AEA had made a good 
start. The real question, however, is 


cations 


not so much where we have been, as 
where we are now and where we go 
from here. 

With a warning that any summary 
of the trend of opinion among 28 
different observers necessarily in- 
volves some oversimplification, here 
are a few judgments to which these 
letters give strong support: 

1. The AEA’s greatest achievement 
is to have brought into working rela 
tionships with one another thousands 
of the volunteer and professional 
workers and scoges of the organiza- 
tions which provide leadership and 
resources for the much segmented 
field of adult education. Many specifi- 


cally pointed out the contributions 
of the Council of National Organiza 
tions toward the end. 

2. The AEA’s greatest weakness is 
that it has not yet developed strong 
roots in local, state, and regional 
organizations of adult 


workers and agencies. 


education 


3. In order to assure its continued 
survival, growth, and usefulness, the 
the 
major part of its program more di 


AEA needs above all to devote 


rectly to strengthening local, state, 
and regional adult education, And in 
doing this, AEA needs to work close 
ly with the many specialized national 
professional and voluntary organi 
zations and agencies which strive, as 
we do, to serve the American people. 

i. Further AEA 


needs to become more fully represen 


as a corollary 


tative, in its membership, its leader 
ship, and its program, of the whole 
adult education field with its multi 
plicity of subject 


goals, matters 
4 


methods, clienteles, and organiza 
tional forms. Many respondents werc 
vigorously insistent that we carefully 
guard against any tendency to splin 
ter or fractionalize the organization 

5. And yet, AEA must not simply 
be a big tent, an umbrella, a holding 
company. I¢ must exert the kind of 
leadership that will enable the many 
forces and interests in this complex 
field to form a common ground of 
understanding and purpose, to dé 
velop common standards of training 
and operation. For without strong 
and substantial commonalities among 


adult can be 


educators, there no 
movement, no profe Ssi0n, no strong 
or steady influence on the American 
culture. 

These seemed to be the major 
trends of opinion reflected in the 28 
letters. There was more—much more 
Space and the confidential nature of 
the correspondence force me to omit 
much of the letter of what was said 
I hope | have managed to include 


some of the spirit. OO 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 
THAT STICK 


A technique sull sparingly used as 
an educational device is the flannel 
board. ‘The 


plywood board with long nap black 


materials consist of a 


Print 
ed, painted, or hand-drawn charts 


flannel rubbercemented on ut 


and symbols are mounted on card 
board and sprayed on the back with 
They will 
flannel 


nylon or rayon flocking. 
then adhere to the board 
when slapped against it.* The cards 
serve as illustrative material for a le« 
ture or discussion 

The flannel board has often been 
classified in the same category as a 
turnover talk; in reality, howeve r, it 
is much more flexible: 

1) As a leader becomes more fa 
miliar with the pieces he can use 
them in different order resulting tn 
certain cases in different emphasis ; 
or he can add and substract panels 


depending on the time available. 


Experience has convinced Bob-Repas 
that many presentations need the 
visual stin ulation the flannel board 
can give. As the Director of the 
Labor-International Affairs Program 
of the American Friends Service 
Committee he has developed the 
materials described in this article 


"WE LIVE LONGER BECAUSE 


BY ROBERT REPAS 


A flannel board can keep your talk alive and flexible’ 


2) The build up possibility of the 
flannel board-——adding piece by piece 
until an entire concept is developed 

much more clearly spells out the 
growth of ideas 

4) The gimmick value of causing 
people to 


wonder what's 


coming 
neat or what makes the pieces adhere 
to the flannel is also important in re 

taining attention. 

Likewise, the flannel board has 
some advantages over films and film 
Strips: 

1) It is much cheaper to produce 
than a film. 

2) Expensive equipment is not re- 
quired for a showing. 

4) Any particular section can re- 
ceive as much time and emphasis as 
desired, 

4) The danger of losing contact 
with a group in a darkened room is 
eliminated, 


How the Flannel 
Board Works 


An example of a prepared presen- 
tation using the flannel board is the 
kit entitled 


“Food and Freedom 


through International Cooperation”. 


~ Ta 


HIGHER 
PRODUCTIVITY f 
' 


PANEL + 


Order of pl 


It has been developed for use in edu- 
cational programs of labor unions by 
the Labor-International Affairs Pro- 
gram of the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee. The kit illustrates 
one way a subject may be developed 
through a flannel board presentation. 

The kit consists of a portable flan- 
nel board, the symbols, and speaker's 
notes containing pictures of all the 
symbols together with background 
material explaining and developing 
them. The kit is designed to provide 
material for a 45-minute lecture or 
five to six hours of discussion such as 
might be held at a residential school. 
The notes contain factual material 


from leader 


which the discussion 
builds his own comments; a canned 
speech is not provided. . 

This kit puts emphasis upon the 
economically underdeveloped coun- 
tries of the world and their prob 
lems, with information 
about the activities of the United Na- 
tions’ specialized agencies in meet- 
ing these problems. Little is known 
in this country ibout these critically 
important areas; at the same time, 
trade-unionists concerned with the 
problem of raising their own stand- 
ards of living can understand and ap- 
preciate the efforts of people in other 
parts of the world to do likewise. 
The work of the United Nations is 
presented to demonstrate that this 
organization has made significant ac- 
complishments which rarely make 
press and radio headlines. 

Here are some panels from the kit 
and the material which accompanies 
them to illustrate how such materials 
can be developed and used: 


together 


"For an inexpensive method of 
constructing a flannel board see 

"AV Quickies” by Raymond Lewis in 
the November, 1954, ADULT LEADER 
SHIP 
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Points for emphasis 
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There are many educative tasks 
to be done when we start 


IMPROVING COMMUNICATION AMONG 
LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS 


THE ART OF 
SUPERVISION 


introduction 


Supervision is at the heart of productive human 
organization. When there is a division of labor some 
one has to carry the responsibility of seeing that the 
various special jobs are being performed, and of co- 
ordinating these jobs so the goals of the organization 
will be achieved. 

So we find people with supervisory responsibilities 
at all levels in an organization—people who are giving 
direction, coordinating, and educating. For one of the 
main tasks of the supervisor is to help those with whom 
he works to improve their effectiveness. This is an edu- 
cative job. The supervisor demonstrates, explains, and 
illustrates—he teaches. The way he handles his relation- 
ship will determine how educative the work experience 
is for those who work under his direction, The super 
visor has a complex job, however, as his responsibility to 
coordinate and give direction may not always seem in 
harmony with his educative responsibility—and it well 
might not be. 

In the May, 1955 issue of ADULT LEADERSHIP 
special attention was given to Effective Consultation 
the role where a person gives help but has no direct 
responsibility for the outcome, The ideas in those articles 
have direct relevance to the educative side of the super 
visors role. In this issue we explore some of the other 
complexities of supervision, 

Edward Toporeck describes the relationships within 
which the supervisor works, and the special demands of 
these relationships. Marvin Klemes develops the acute 
problem of being able to understand the people we work 
with and communicate with them. 

Supervision is required even in voluntary organiza 
tions and Paula Menkin lets us know what a tricky busi 
ness it is—but how important! Although it is an old 
word in the public school setting, Richardson Hastings’ 
analysis of the supervision of teachers illustrates som 
of the issues in supervising professional personne! 

For the many of us who are interested in improving 
supervisory practices, Paul Buchanan draws from his in 
dustrial experience in telling the difficulties of getting 
the organization to understand and accept the training 
a supervisor may be receiving and what elements in train 
ing may help it be successful. 

The supervisor has an educative responsibility 
What he has learned about the educative processes can 
lend insight to many of us who work in other educative 
settings. 
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CONTACTS IN 
SUPERVISION 


BY EDWARD R. TOPORECK 


Look closely before you 
say this pattern does not 


exist in your organization 


During World War Il, a small group of people in 
a test organization provided data on how rockets pet 
formed when fired under test conditions. In this organi- 
zation a group of six people were originally responsible 
for the following: discussing data needs with the rocket 
designers; deciding what instruments to use and where 
to put them; running the instruments in the field; de 
veloping the films; and measuring and computing the 
results, 

As rockets became practical, the need for test work 
increased many fold. To meet this need the job was 
broken into three parts—a group to run the instru- 


ments, a group to develop the films, and a group to 


As a practicing engineer and inventor, bdward loporeck 
became concerned with problems oft supervision during 
his work with the Naval Ordnance Test Station, China 
Lake, California. He says, “because of built-in conditions 
the Navy Plant had to develop ‘home grown’ supervisors 
Ideas along the lines of this manuscript were a part ot 
one approach followed in their training He is now 
Director of Field Test and Instrumentation, Ramo-Wool 


dridge Corporation, Los Angeles 


it the workshop 


measure the films and provide final data. Many new 
people were hired for each of these groups. Members of 
the original group were put in as supervisors of these 
new groups. 

Here was a situation where the original people, who 
were essentially operators with highly diversified jobs 
largely under their control, became supervisors of new 
and untrained people of various aptitudes. 

Each supervisor was now faced immediately with a 
series of problems new to him, He was now responsible 
for a much larger job. Previously he did it all himself. 
Now this was a physical impossibility—he had to depend 
on others. 


three elements 


There are three main contacts the supervisor will 
make in his job: those with his employees, those with his 
fellow supervisors, and those with his superior. 

His success or failure will depend on how well his 
employees perform. This, in turn, will depend on such 
factors as: how well he teaches his employees to do their 
job; how clearly he gives direction about when and 
where to do it; how much team spirit he develops in his 
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group; and how well he understands them. 

Further, each supervisor is dependent on his fellow 
supervisors, If, for example, the instrument group under- 
exposes films so no pictures are available, then the data 
group cannot do their part and the whole job breaks 
down. If the pictures are very weak, then the data 
group's attempts to measure may result in severe eye- 
strain, long delays, people quitting, etc. 

Lastly, the new supervisor has a superior to whom 
he is responsible for performance. In doing his job the 
supervisor needs help, information, advice, plans for the 
future, etc. If a job requiring special preparations is in 
the offing, the supervisor needs to know so he can pre- 
pare for it. If a job will require a great deal of over- 
time, he needs to know why it is important so that he 
can stimulate the best efforts of his employees. 


the supervisor-employee contact 


Each of these three major contacts has in turn four 
similar elements. For example, the supervisor-employee 
contact includes these: 

1. What does the supervisor expect from the em- 
ployee ? 
What does the supervisor give to the employee? 
What does the employee give to the supervisor ? 
What does the employee expect from the super- 
visor? 

Let us suppose that the supervisor instructed the 
employee to take pictures of a roc ket. In return he, of 
course, expects good pictures, The employee receives 
these instructions and provides ‘‘good” pictures. Yet the 
pictures provided are completely unsatisfactory for the 
intended purpose. Why? Was one end of the rocket 
much more important than the other, but since the super- 
visor did not say so, the end of lesser importance was 
photographed? Were the fins left off the rocket picture 
because they were lying to one side and the employee 
assumed they were net inportant to the photo? Were 
the pictures lacking in contrast as a way for the employee 
to emphasize his often repeated request for fresh photo 
graphic stock to replace the over-age stock he has? 

Let us now examine the supervisor employee con 
tact more closely (Figure 2). The supervisor expects the 
employee to provide performance. This implies being 
on the job—keeping his equipmtent in order—and do- 
ing his job well. To support this, the supervisor expects 
information from the employee as to how the job might 
be done better (better equipment, modified procedures, 
moves of people, etc.). 

For instance, the employee may suggest that films 
taken during the morning could be brought in at noon 
instead of waiting until the end of the day, thus getting 
them into processing one-half day earlier; may suggest 
magazine load film of his camera, instead of having to 
unload and load film between each firing, thus accelerat- 
ing the expensive field work. 

From his viewpoint, the employee expects to provide 
performance and to voice his ideas as to how the job 
might be done better. The supervisor expects to receive 
and the employee expects to give essentially the same 
things, yet each needs to help the other clarify these ex- 
pectations. The employee needs to help the supervisor to 
make his expectations known and understood through 
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discussion, asking questions, giving examples, etc. The 
supervisor needs to help the employee to give pertorm 
ance by recognizing achievements, showing that the em 
ployee’s ideas are considered seriously and promptly, 
giving the employee proper credit, etc. 

The supervisor expects to give the employee in 
formation about the job, to provide him with tools, to 
give him training, to give him information about poli 
cies and procedures, The employee, in turn, expects this 
assistance which is essential to his doing the job. He 
also expects information as to how well he ts doing, his 


future prospects, and so on. Again, what the supervisor 


expects to give and what the employee expec ts to receive 
are basically the same, but again each needs to help the 
other. The employee can help the supervisor to get his 
material across by discussion, questions, and use of ex- 
amples to show that he understands. The supervisor 
must help the employee to bring up his problems, by 
having time for questions when they are raised, by 
giving them careful consideration, and by taking action 
where it seems appropriate. 

The superior, too, expects performance from the 
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supervisor This includes effective use ot personnel, 
equipment, and plant. It also includes asking for help 
when needed and taking part in planning for the future 
Supporting this, the superior expects information analy- 
sis and recommendations about policies and procedures 
which affect performance. Since the superior’s interests 
are more removed from the details of the job, the su- 
perior expects more emphasis on plans for the future 
more emphasis on the long-range needs of the organiza- 
tion for personnel, equipment, and plant—an over-all 
picture rather than the details of any one particular job. 

The supervisor, in turn, expects to give performance. 
He will do so to the extent that he understands what 
is required of him, and to the extend that a favorable 
atmosphere for such performance is maintained. As 
in the supervisor-employee relationship, the supervisor 
needs to help the superior make his expectations known; 
the superior needs to help the supervisor by recognizing 
his achievements, considering his ideas, etc. Where the 
supervisor's ideas meet with rebuff, he must try to deter- 
mine why. Did he exceed the scope of his responsibility ? 
Were his ideas unsound? Were they poorly presented ? 
It may be that a thorough discussion with his superior is 
in order 


supervisor to supervisor contact: 


Vhis link is generally as important to the supervisor 
as any. Poor job performance by a group under one 
supervisor may result in no performance by a group 
under another supervisor, If the instrument group un- 
derexposes film, and the processing group processes them 
as usual, then the data group may be unable to read the 
film at all. The whole organization has broken down. 
If, on the other hand, the supervisors had established 
good channels of communication, then the processing 
group might be able to compensate for the underex- 
posure and so salvage the test results. 

Joint planning by supervisors is another important 
factor. If one supervisor, for example, works out a new 
instrument that makes the field job faster, he has im- 
proved his ope ration. But if the data group has to spend 
twice as much time getting the results as they did for- 
merly, then the net result is an overload on data analysis 


é 
new policies and procedures have to be considered jointly 


and loss of efficiency. For the good of the total job, 


by all supervisors concerned. 

In the field of personnel, supervisors can make real 
gains for their organization. It may be that personnel 
should be placed in other groups because of their inter- 
ests; exchanges may be mutually profitable; training for 
rounding out other individuals may be necessary to pro- 
vide future supervisors. 

Also useful are exchange of information between 
supervisors regarding techniques used and discussion of 
their common problems. 

Although there are similarities, each of these three 
relationships asks somewhat different things of the 
supervisor. Sometimes he finds it simpler to develop 
only one of the relationships actively, and gain most 
of his satisfaction from that relationship. Effective per- 
formance demands, however, that the supervisor become 
skilled in working in all three of these relationships. 


io §=s HKhe: workshep 


A PRINCIPLE 
OF SUPERVISION’ 


Principles or general rules, laws, truths are 
more important in supervision than techniques, 
for several reasons. 


i Principles are basic and give meaning to 
techniques. Principles should determine what 
techniques are used and why. 


2. Since a principle ap plies to many cases or 
situations, the supervisor who is guided by 
principles is more likely to recognize the differ- 
ences in situations — even when they appear 
similar. He is less likely to rely upon a technique 
just because it has been used before; more likely 
to recognize the necessity either for a new tech- 
nique or for a variation in techniques previously 
employed to meet the needs of different situa- 
tions. The supervisor who is enamored of, or 
enslaved by, techniques will tend to depend 
upon the same technique for various situations 
that in reality are different. 


3. The supervisor who is equipped with prin- 
ciples for his work is more likely to be creative 
than the one who prides himself on being “prac- 
tical”, The supervisor who glorifies techniques 
without an understanding of the “why” of those 
techniques can only try one technique or another 
in an attempt to deal with a given situation. He 
is, in reality, a captive of techniques. His faith 
in techniques tends to prevent or minimize the 
invention or development of new techniques. 


i. Principles are necessary for an intelligent 
appraisal of techniques, Techniques must be 
judged on the basis of sound principles, not on 
the basis of someone’s personal opinion, even 
when that is made respectable or even impres- 
sive by the phrase that it is supposed to slay the 
theorists, “but it works” 


We repeat, both principles and techniques are 
necessary, but principles must precede tech- 
niques in importance, and in sequence, if super- 
vision is to be flexible, intelligent, meaningful, 
critical, and creative. This statement is not 
meant to justify any supervisor who fails to 
achieve an effective embodiment of principles 
in techniques and methods. That is what prin- 
ciples are for. Principles without techniques and 
methods are futile; techniques minus principles 
tend to be blind and purposeless, 


“Reprinted by permission of the publisher from 
Supervision of Group Work and Recreation, by 
Hedley S. Dimock and Harleigh B. Trecker. 
New York: Association Press, 1949, 
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TOOLS 
WITHOUT 
THE TOUCH 9m 
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BY MARVIN KLEMES 


Pete Hanley came out of the meeting room. It had 
been an interesting talk, he thought. Now he was begin- 
ning to wonder just how applicable some of the things 
fed Merritt had said would be to his own situation. It 
had been a talk to the top foremen in Pete’s division, and 
had stressed the importance of good human relations 
principles. 

As a supervisor, Pete was determined to put into 
practice some of the points that Ted had mentioned. 
Funny, though, how when he asked Bob, his lead-man, 
“How are the wife and kids?” (here was a point Ted 
had stressed: be interested in your men) it just didn’t 
seem to open Bob up the way Ted had implied it 
would. Also, there was that other morning when he 
knew that Jack Davis was troubled about something; 
when he said, “Say whatever's on your mind,” Jack said, 
“Oh, it’s nothing.” 


Marvin A. Klemes, M.D., first became interested in the 
wider applications of psychiatry while in training under 
Drs. Karl and Will Menninger. With particular interest 
in industrial problems, he is a consultant to Human 
Resources Associates, and to the Institute of Industrial 
Relations, University of California, Los Angeles 


october, 1955 


Pete was puzzled. Hadn't he done just what Ted 
had suggested—-shown interest; invited free expression 
of feeling ? 

Pete didn’t know that Bob and Jack heard more 
than he said. Bob heard him “say”: “I don’t really give 
a damn about you, but let's talk—I'm supposed to be 
interested in you.” Similarly, Jack “heard”: “It's OK 
to say what you think as long as it isn’t critical of me;’ 
and his reply (which Pete couldn't “hear”’) was, “I'm too 
smart to fall into your little trap—let someone else tell 
you the men resent your constantly rushing everything.” 

Ted hadn't said much about this. Evidently, we can 
say the “right” words and convey other ideas we don't 
particularly want to. Nor had Ted explained why this 
was so. An understanding of this basic, every-day occur 
ence involves an understanding of what makes us “tick” 
as people. 


on guard 


We all have idealized images of ourselves which it 
is important for us to maintain; as long as we do, we 
feel comfortable, At the same time, however, we all have 
impulses or instincts—of which we are unaware—con- 
stantly stirring within us. These impulses are frequently 
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“unacceptable” to us, as they do not fit in with our 
idealized self-concepts. As these impulses come closer 
to our awareness—perhaps because of a situation in 
which we find ourselves, or because of what others say 
or do—we become uneasy, tense, uncomfortable. In 
order to lessen these uncomfortable feelings, we make 
use Of protective devices—the so-called defense mecha- 
nisms or defenses. It is important to emphasize that 
we all use defenses. One of the most important factors 
that makes us different from one another is the kinds of 
defenses we characteristically employ. 

Now it 15 these very defense 5 which caused Pete's 
difficulties. Neither Pete nor anyone else can remain 
comfortable or healthy without using defenses; yet their 
presence distorts the communications transmitted to 
others and received from them. This, in turn, results in 
difficulties in getting along with other people. 

Pete, like every supervisor, is a key figure who has 
to see that management's objectives are accomplished by 
working effectively with and through his subordinates. 
He must help establish and maintain an atmosphere in 
the work team which keeps morale and productivity high, 
He is subject to the same forces—both inside and outside 
the pl int——as are his men: he must please his boss, assure 
himself that he is capable, maintain the respect of his 
men, demonstrate to his wife his competency, awe his 
children, impress his friends, He, too, must put in a day's 
work in Spite ot being worried about troubl at home, 
financial problems, and so on. Not only do his own 
problems and defenses interfere with his relating as 
effectively as he might to his men, but to whatever extent 
he doesn’t understand (or misunderstands) these factors 


in them, his effectiveness is likewise diminished. 


making the tools work 


It is now easier to understand why Pete found Ted 
Merritt's generalities about “human relations” didn't 
work: he had used them as a “gimmick"’, without having 
developed understanding or insight about Bob or Jack 
or, pethaps even more importantly, about himself. As 
we see how complex these situations are, we see why 
there are no sets of rules which always work. 

A supervisory (raining program, to be truly effec 
tive, cannot stop with generalized, factual information. 
Information is useful and pertinent; trainees profit 
greatly from increased knowledge about individual dif- 
ferences, group dynamics, communication, leadership, 
and so on, This, however, is only part of the picture. It 
is easy to “talk the language’, but it is not easy to put 
the principles into practice. 

How, then, can this gap be bridged? How can the 
supervisor get a clearer picture of what he is like, how 
he affects those around him, how effectively and appro- 
priately he uses his particular defenses—and to what 
extent they distort his perceptions, both of himself and 
of others? How, too—when he begins to understand 
better—can he now increase his skills? How can he learn 
to deal more effectively with conflicts and tensions; 
with hostile, negative feelings (not allowing his men 
to tell him about these feelings certainly doesn't elimi- 
nate or diminish them). How can he learn to interview 
more effectively; to discipline; to communicate; to listen 
(and to hear and to “hear’’)? 


is the workshop 


If we agree that these are essential aims, it is likely 
that Pete—and all the Petes—will have to have experi- 
ence in a participative group process. Whether there is 
general group discussion, buzz-grouping, role-playing, 
case-study, presentation of theory, film forum, or any 
other type of activity taking place in such a training 
group, Pete will be involved as an actual group member 


permissive and unstructured 


The participative aspect of the process ts particu- 
larly increased by two factors. One is the establishment 
of a “permissive” atmosphere—one in which the partici- 
pants feel free to express themselves, and in which al! 
channels of communication are kept open as widely as 
possible. The other is the utilization of training sessions 
that are partly “unstructured” ; that is, where the trainces 
themselves have the opportunity to decide what they 
want to talk about, what kinds of problems they want to 
deal with, and how they want to go about it. 

Thus, the trainees may focus on such topics as 
establishing better working relationships, building better 
work teams, conducting meetings more effectively, tak- 
ing account of the personal needs of subordinates, deal- 
ing with “difficult” people, etc. As they do, however, they 
begin to act in characteristic ways—some participate 
freely, others are silent; some tend to dominate, others 
are passive; some become resentful about what is happen- 
ing, others like it. All of these, and other, reactions 
become “grist for the mill”, 

The training situation itself begins to arouse the 
same kinds of uncomfortable feelings as were mentioned 
earlier, and each trainee uses his characteristic defense 
mechanisms. With the help of the trainer, the group at 
times turns its attention to these problems: it discusses 
and analyzes the meaning and significance (though not 
to the deeper levels as in therapeutic groups) of the 
behavior of its various members, of their interpersonal 
feelings, of the barriers to communication which arise, 
and of the various forces which determine the group's 
operation, The relevance of these to the on-the-job situa- 
tion is constantly stressed. The trainee is constantly able 
to test out in the training situation the very human re- 
lations principles and skills he is discussing. 

No attempt is made, in this process, to tell trainees 
whether to change themselves or how to change. They are 


helped to see the whole dynamic relationship between 
themselves and those around them more objectively. 
If, then, they are dissatisfied with any aspects of their 
behavior, or if they feel that certain of their modes of 
behavior interfere with their most effective functioning 
in the work setting, the decision to change—and the 
direction—is up to them. 


There is no expectation that the supervisor should 
become an amateur psychiatrist; it is unimportant, 
essentially, for him to be able to identify by name a 
defense mechanism his subordinate uses. What is im- 
portant is that he become aware of the fact that people 
do defend themselves when they feel uncomfortable, 
as he does himself. Then, perhaps, he will learn better 
to appreciate human differences; to be more under- 
standing and tolerant of the behavior that he sees 
behavior which, without this awareness, may appear to 


be illogical or incomprehensible. O¢ 
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SUPERVISING 
THE VOLUNTEER 


A good supervisor is one who hel ps 
c 


people do the best possible job in 


terms of what they have to offer. She 


is a trainer, not a policeman.” 


BY PAULA MENKIN 


Pam's husband, general manager of a medium- 
sized corporation, gave her this sound advice the day 
she was elected president of a woman's Civic organization, 

Today, she is having a conference with the newly- 
elected president. What can she pass on to her succes- 
sor? How can she interpret this advice to show its rich 
signficance? In what ways had she herself used it over 
the past two years of her term? 

Basic to any effective work with volunteers is faith 
in the people with whom you work—the much over 
worked phrase “belief in the worth of the individual”, 
In volunteer work this ceases to be a phrase—it is a 
working philosophy. Experience has taught Pam that you 
can't “phony” this one up. You really have to believe 
that whatever Jan’s committee plans and is willing to 


do, is not only acceptable, but actually the best thing 


“Volunteer community work," says the author, “has meant 
personal satisfaction and growth, and a feeling of be- 
longing in our community.” The mother of two boys, 8 
and 11, Paula Menkin is Past President and Director of 
Leadership Training of the League of Women Voters of 


for the organization. However modest, it’s their own, 
and they are committed to it. 

Even if you could have thought up a plan you liked 
better, you can’t carry through all the brilliant ideas 
yourself, Creativity is not the soie monopoly of the 
“top brass”. You have to believe that when someone else 
takes on a responsibility to do a job, he will do it the 
best he can, and his best may be different from yours 
Hard though it is to admit, it might even be better. 

You have to be able to chair a meeting and sce the 
discussion leading to conclusions very different from 
your own, to respect the group thinking which has 
evolved these conclusions, and to be willing to see that 
their decision has its own validity. 


... @ trainer 


To be a supervisor of volunteers you must want to 
build and develop the skills and talents, hopes and 
aspirations, that have been entrusted to you. The volun- 
teer house built of enthusiasm, training, and individual 
help won't be blown down by any wolf. 


Los Angeles How does this building process start? How does 
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the volunteer supervisor discover the potential of her 
people? How can she help develop their talents and 
skills? How can she help them discover how good they 
are, and help them build confidence as they go? 

Open channels of communication and availability 
these were of the essence sprawling big city with 
members living all over it. The use of the regular 
bulletins had been a big help in announcing what days 
she would be at the office or at home to receive phone 
calls or just talk to anyone who wanted to come in. Those 
first few months in office had consisted very largely 
of personal interviews with most of the people who were 
undertaking new jobs, helping the women adjust their 
time commitments and skills to the jobs, and adjusting 
the jobs to the women. 


. « » who helps people 


Pam remembered some of those talks vividly: The 
board member whose husband wanted her available to 
type for him at home when needed, who could not spend 
as much time at the office as her job required. In that 
case the conference resulted in a reshuffling of the jobs 
she was to do so they could be done on an irregular 
schedule instead of on a set day or two each week, 

Ihe board member who broke her leg and wanted 
to resign was helped by a conference in which a com- 
mittee was set up to handle the “leg work” (and inci- 
dentally, a lot of routine soy which she had thought 
could not be done by anyone else) while she continued 
to use her accumulated experience in the field for plan- 
ning and coordination, Then there was the press chair- 
man with professional newspaper background who could 
not get out to meetings because of three pre-school 
children, Her solution was a regular system of communi- 
cation with a board member who gave her necessary 
information for the news releases. 


There were several conferences which dealt with 


“im the good old days..." 


money—husbands temporarily out of work, children 
at college, too high telephone bills. In most cases all 
that was needed was a clear understanding that excessive 
expenses would be reimbursed on voucher (within the 
limits that plague all volunteer organizations); that 
they could spread their expense by sharing the work with 
committee members. Sometimes discussion showed ways 
of using the mails instead of the phone by planning in 
advance. 

The biggest help Pam felt she had rendered these 
volunteers was to listen, and let them know that others 
were in the same boat. There was nothing shameful about 
having to watch the pennies, and they had important 
skills and knowledge to offer the organization. They did 
not need to feel they had to rob the kiddy’s piggy bank 
to finance their activities. 

This question of money is an important behind- 
the-scenes factor in a lot of volunteer problems. What 
can you offer the volunteer who has earned a living 
doing office by accounting, library work, public re- 
lations, etc.? The opportunity to do for hese what they 
used to get paid to do? What about the volunteer who 
“now that the children are in school” has constantly 
in the back of her mind the tempting thought that she 
might as well put in those hours on a part-time paying 
job instead of giving her time and money to volunteer 
work. What does the volunteer work offer her that 
compensates for the fact that she has to wait for her 
husband’s income to provide that new rug or exciting 
vacation instead of going out and earning it herself? 

What was it that made them stay with the volunteer 
jobs? Was it the fact that in volunteer work it was 
clearly understood that the family came first, and if the 
children were sick or your husband's vacation came at 
that time, you just didn’t do it? Was it the fact that a 
volunteer always felt she didn’t have to be perfect; that 
she could “learn on company time’’; that in fact she 
wasn’t just giving away services and time and money, but 
was getting back some pretty tangible rewards—friend- 
ship, interesting activities, skills, a feeling of being 
needed, a feeling of belonging, of participation in 
something bigger than the family group, in something 
that she chose to do? All these were part of the picture. 

Behind the efforts of every volunteer there was one 
universal: “I don’t have to do it—I want to do it.”” A 
basic element of democracy is that it rests on the consent 
of the governed, and it is certainly true of a volunteer 
organization that it is effective only when policies are 
based on the consent of those who have to carry them 
out. This is the real difference between supervising the 
work of a volunteer and a paid worker. 

In industry a supervisor can call a meeting to dis- 
cuss a problem, ask for reports, facts, surveys, with a 
reasonable assurance that the people who should come 
to the meeting will be there, that the reports, facts, 
surveys will be ready at the time specified. 

Volunteers, on the other hand, have to see the 
relationship of the meeting to their job, the report or 
survey to the needs of the organization, They have to 
feel a member of the team, and know what the goals of 
the whole team are, as well as their own place on it 
They need this perspective in order to decide for them- 


continued on page 27 
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SUPERVISING 
TEACHERS 


RICHARDSON HASTINGS 


The teacher's main function is in working with stu- 
dents, largely in the classroom situation. Despite the 
“public” nature of his work, a very small part of it lends 
itself to observation by supervisors or administrative su- 
periors. Few teachers ever visit the classes of other 
teachers. Supervisory visits, whether formally planned 
or casually ‘unplanned’, are equally rare. 

In some other professions there are more opportuni 
ties for checks. In the field of medicine, for example, 
other doctors are nearly always present at operations, 
although not at consultations or ordinary treatments. The 
work of lawyers is summarized in legal briefs and court. 
room presentations. Much of the minister's work is be- 
fore a congregation, and his status depends largely on 
this, although the private ministering to the spiritual 
needs of individuals is important. 

But the isolation of the teacher, coupled with the 
traditionally authoritarian relationship between teachers 
and pupil, has led teachers to look upon their classrooms 


Himself a former teacher, Richardson Hastings has been 
on the receiving end of professional supervision. He is 


now Principal of the Artesia High School, Artesia, Cali 
fornia 


october, 1955 


as their “castles’’. 


The nature of teaching is further complicated by 
the extreme importance of the human relationship be 
tween the teachers and the individual student. This is 
not to be construed as a social relationship, but rather onc 
that provides a fertile environment for the growth of 
understanding, ideas, and ideals. 

What are the implications we may draw from this 
analysis of the nature of teaching? Let us consider three 

First, because of the nature of teaching, the supervisor 
must bear in mind that the important changes to bx 
sought in the teacher are apt to be in the areas of per 
sonal attitudes and understandings. 

Second, supervision must be carried on in such a way 
as to preserve the sense of professional responsibility in 
the teacher. 

Third, it must be done in such a manner a: 
late the teacher’s professional growth. 


, to stimu 


The teacher has to believe in what he is doing. He 
is in a position of trust, and the effectiveness of much 
that he does depends on his judgment. For the teacher 
to be forced to do something directly opposed to his own 
best judgment is to take from him his professional re 


the workshop 
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sponsibility. 

The supervisor of teachers must approach a specific 
problem with great care, for the changes to be wrought 
are basic ones, not changes in superficial specifics. To 
state it in another way, the supervisor must provide a 
professional atmosphere in which a teacher feels secure 
in changing an attitude or a technique and desires to 


do ww. 


the old teacher 


One way this can be brought about is to emphasize 
the fact that membership in the profession implies a de 
sire for constant professional growth. The supervisor can 
see to it that recognition is given to those teachers who 
have demonstrated professional growth by a willingness 
to change or at least to experiment. Even the teacher 
who is in the deepest rut needs the reassurance of praise. 

Let us take, for example, a high school teacher of 
a traditionally academic subject such as chemistry or 
biology. He has taught his course in the identical man 
ner for the last 20 years, He probably knows, one way 
or another, that how he teaches is not approved by his 
supervisors and colleagues. In self-defense he stead 
fastly sticks to his time-tried ways, for his inflexibility 
means to him a kind of professional integrity. He will 
probably feel he is “upholding standards”. The chances 
are tha: any frontal attack on that stronghold would 
fail, or at best achieve only lip service. 

The supervisor might help this science teacher and 
several others to evaluate the science offerings of the 
school to see if they are meeting the needs of the stu 
dents. As the supervisor works with the group he can 
help each member get recognition for the point of view 
that he holds, phrased in terms acceptable to that teacher, 
He can also express the idea that a desire to see broader 
points of view and a willingness to experiment are signs 
of professional strength, The chances are that each 
teacher will contribute to the group's thinking, and it is 
essential that each feels he is being given recognition 
for his display of a broader understanding. Even the old 
teacher seemingly permanently set in his ways often will 
change after working in such a group. 


the new teacher 


New teachers pose special problems. Their attitudes 
vary from over confidence based on lack of experience 
to an extreme insecurity that cries for specific directions 
on how to handle each phase of teaching. The super 
visor can supply the security of the established scope and 
sequence of the courses, at the same time encouraging 
the initiative and resourcefulness of the individual 
teacher. 

Many school systems hold a series of faculty meet 
ings prior to the opening of school, and sometimes these 
continue well into the year or perhaps the entire year. 
These meetings may be used to give specific instructions 
on the details of school routine or to discuss problems 
faced in serving the youth of the community. 

Usually teachers also meet by departments, subjects, 
or grade level. Here the framework within which each 
teacher is to operate is made clear. Course outlines, units 
of work, sample instructions, and test materials are sup- 
plied, as well as lists of films and other audio-visual aids. 


the workshop 


These meetings contribute to the new teacher's feeling 
of security by letting him know what he is expected to 
cover and giving him specific tools for the job. 

But course outlines are, at best, merely maps; the 
routes taken and the sights and experiences along the 
way depend on the teacher who is the guide for the 
journey. The supervisor can do much to give the new 
teacher the feeling that probably the most important 
ingredient in the work is what he as an individual will 
contribute. He can point out that the course has been 
going through a process of evaluation and will continue 
to do so. Thus the new teacher, while being given basic 
limitations and a degree of security, can be made to feel 
a part of an on-going professional process of reworking 
the program of instruction, Teachers usually respond to 
this approach with eagerness. 

The supervisor must be fortified against things de- 
veloping contrary to his own ideas. New teachers will 
make mistakes, but they have the right to make their 
own mistakes—up to a point, of course. The supervisor 
may be able to help the teacher avoid some mistakes by 
reviewing general experiences of new teachers, by sug- 
gesting alternate methods to be considered, or by re- 
ferring him to a more experienced teacher for specific 
help. 

Almost without exception, new teachers go through 
a period of feeling defeat, frustration, and inadequacy. 
The supervisor may be able to give some specific help, 
but in the final analysis the individual teacher must 
find methods that work in his own case. What the super- 
visor can do is to provide understanding for the new 
teacher by letting him know that the battle he is waging 
is a typical and commendable one. This attitude helps 
teachers develop the habit of self-examination and a 
desire to improve their teaching. 


using faculty groups 


Much effective supervision can be done individually 
with teachers on some points, but working through 
groups is probably more effective in changing attitudes. 
Usually the groups are made up of teachers of a certain 
subject, department, or grade, or who share some other 
special interest. The groups may meet regularly as a 
matter of course, or may form for a specific Occasion, 

Once the group has selected its problem and is 
working, the supervisor can become more or less part 
of the group. In_ this position, however, he cannot 
control its actions and conclusions but can only put his 
ideas into the free market of the group. Perhaps his ex- 
perience and knowledge and the inherent worth of his 
ideas may make them prevail, but he must realize that 
other people value their own ideas just as highly as he 
values his. 

The greatest hope for improvement is in the group 
itself, providing the best ideas of all participants are 
considered. The greater the variety of ideas, the more 
complete the range of possibilities and the sounder the 
basis for decision. The supervisor can enhance the 
effectiveness of such a group by recognizing the specific 
professional contribution that each member can make. 
Once each member has been so recognized, it is then 
easier for him to work with the group and to value the 
group's conclusions. By contrast, the person whose ideas 
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have not been heard and recognized may reject the 
group’s conclusions because the conflict of his own ideas 
with the group's has never been resolved. 

It is not to be expected or desired that all members 
of a group will react in the same way. For instance, a 


group might be discussing how a teacher can relate 
Greek and Roman history to the world of today. Each 
may do it a different way—through art and architecture, 
drama, geography, the character of leaders, government, 
or language. After the meetings, each might still do it 
differently, but each would know of a wide range of 
ways to approach the spbject and would be stimulated 
to develop the way that would best capitalize on his 
own individual background and personal resources, 


cases in point 


Let us look at several specific ways in which super- 
visors in the field of curriculum actually work. 

In one high school situation, the question was raised 
as to how effective the mathematics courses were for 
students going to work directly from high school. The 
supervisor helped the mathematics teachers to set up a 
workship session which included the personnel director 
of the largest retail store in the area, an employment 
interviewer from a leading manufacturing plant, and 
the chairman of the local joint-apprentice council. Each 
described what mathematical areas they test and what 
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special mathematical training they considered as employ 
ment assets. Following the session, the supervisor ob 
tained copies of the tests, and the teachers devised 
similar ones which they gave to a number of classes at 
different grade levels. The results were tabulated and 
analyzed to discover which specific functions needed by 
employers were being inadequately taught. The teachers 
then agreed to revise mathematics courses according} 

In another case, an English teacher became disturbed 
by the report that a graduate had great difficulty in his 
college English course. In an English department meet 
ing several other teachers showed similar concern. The 
supervisor suggested a survey of all of the previous year's 
graduates then in college. The teachers compiled a list 
of the areas about which they wished to raise questions : 
spelling, reading speed, reading comprehension, literary 
background, ability to write answers on essay type tests, 
ability to think on one’s feet, knowledge of term paper 
techniques, etc. The supervisor helped devise a question 
naire, which was approved by the teachers, sent out, and 
results tabulated. The group discussed the findings and 
revised the college preparatory offerings accordingly. 

Che supervisor need not be a specialist in a certain 
field to do effective work in stimulating improvement of 
teaching in that field. One supervisor was put in charge 
of a workshop for foreign language teachers at several 
schools as part of a program of institute sessions spon 
sored by the county superintendent. He felt weak in that 
particular area, so he turned to the teachers and obtained 
an indication of their needs by questionnaire, Three needs 
stood out: What techniques have been successfully used 
to vitalize foreign language teachings? What are the 
best films available for teaching foreign language? What 
programs have been most successfully used by language 
clubs? 

At the first session, there was a keynote talk and a 
demonstration of the use of the tape recorder. Then the 
plan for the second session was outlined, For the second 
session, each of the 60 teachers was to come pre pared to 
report briefly on his one or two most successful teach 
niques. He also was to hand in a brief description, Then 
each department chairman was to turn in an annotated 
list of really good foreign language teaching films. Ad 
visers of language clubs were to turn in brief descrip- 
tions of their most successful programs, The reports at the 
second session proved very stimulating. Following th 
workship, the supervisor, assisted by a small committee 
of teachers, edited the material and compiled a 60 page 
mimeographed report including 106 successful teaching 
techniques, 41 successful films, and 38 successful lan 
guage club programs, The workshop summary proved 
most helpful in stimulating teachers to improve their 
own teaching methods and proved an invaluable resource 
for new teachers. This example shows how a supervisor 
can be effective in an area in which his personal know! 
edge is less than any member of the group. He acted 
as a catalytic agent in bringing about change in other 
elements. 

These few examples illustrate how supervision can 
be carried out among teachers in such a way as to give 
recognition to their professional responsibility and at 
the same time stimulate their professional growth 
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BY PAUL C. BUCHANAN 


At the fourth session of a seminar series for super 
visors, one of the participants stated that he was con 
cerned about what his attendance at the sessions Was 
adding up to, He thought maybe his boss should be thers 
rather than he, since his boss was not very helpful asa 
supervisor, He also had doubts about how his boss viewed 
his attending. “He has never said anything to me about 
my coming, never asks me what I'm learning in these 
sessions, never shows any concern one Way or the other 
In a way I'm glad, because | don’t know what I would tell 
him if he did inquire, | don't know whether I should be 
here or not 

Why is the participant concerned about his super 
visor’s attitude coward his taking training? Is this im 


, 


portant / What can be done about it 


. > > 
getting training accepted 

The supervisor's concern seems to stem from the 
fact that the supe ryvisory process takes place within a net 
work of relationships with the consequence that whatever 


is done by one person in the network influences —and 


Paul Buchanan has been able to draw upon his experi 
ence as Head, Employee Development Division, Naval 
Ordnance Test Station, China Lake, Calif., in describing 
these problems in training supervisors, He is also a con 


ultant to Human Resources Associates, Los Angeles 
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is influenced by —each of the others in the network. But 
why should this make him uneasy? The answer seems to 
lie in the fact that one aspect of the relationship in the 
work situation is that of power. The position which the 
supe rior holds in the organization permits him to fire, 
tO promote, to give interesting assignments, etc. Realiz- 
ing this, the subordinate becomes concerned about—and 
responsive to-—the attitude of his superior toward him. 

When he attends development courses he needs to 
know whether the superior approves of his attending, 
whether the things he is learning are compatible with his 
supe rior’s point of view or ways of approaching a situa- 
tion, and whether it is intended by his boss that he should 
attempt to try out new or different ways of solving 
problems. 

What can a training staff do to help the supervisor, 
the superior, and the organization work in harmony? The 
following are suggested by the experience which we have 
had during the past four years of experimentation with 
various approaches, 


line and staff together 


In establishing policy and undertaking specific 
supervisory development projects, the training staff can 
work in conjunction with an Employee Development 
Committee of high ranking line officials appointed by 
top management. If a specifi development project is 
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announced by such a committee (each of our programs 
is ‘kicked off” by the chairman of our Employee Devel- 
opment Committee), the question of the sanction of the 
project is less of a problem to the participants than if i 
is presented as a project of a staff group. The project ts 
more likely to be viewed as a part of the job, as some- 
thing important to “getting out production”. 
Furthermore, the project is more likely to be ger 
main to the supervisor's own production. Use of the com 
mittee provides a blending of the thinking of stati 
specialists and of line administrators, each of which 
makes unique contributions to the plans for the training 
Our experience has been that even when we thought we 
had done a thorough job of studying the needs of the 
organization and of thinking through how the needs 
could be met through training, the committee raised 
points which led to a re-thinking of the project and sub 
stantial modification of the approach. Thus the use of a 
committee has had the dual value of sanctioning projects 
which have been undertaken and of “reality-cesting”’ the 
training approach which was suggested by the staff 


making training fit 


Specific training projects can best be planned from 
the standpoint of the needs and experiences of the whol 
organization. We tend to think of an organization in 
terms of a jig-saw puzzle. With a puzzle, if you wish to 
modify it in certain respects, you can pull appropriate 
pieces from the picture, change them, then return them 
to the picture, But then you find complications, since the 
changed parts may not fit into the space from which they 
were taken. The kind of training which is appropriate 
for one part of an organization will depend upon what 
has been, or is to be, provided for adjacent echelons. 

We have found that a course in conference leader- 
ship for the top echelon has been an effective place to 
start. It is practical training and it also involves so many 
aspects of the human relations involved in supervision 
or management that it provides an entry to other more 
specific kinds of training. Futhermore, it provides a 
type of training which administrators are able to use in 
participating as staff members in programs for other 


supervisors in the organization. 


the boss has responsibility 


We have found it useful to obtain the help of the 
supervisors of the participants in selecting those who 
are to attend, in determining the content of goals of the 
project, and in evaluating its effectivenes 

In planning one workshop attendance was deter 
mined as follows: The general purposes of the project, 
the echelon of supervisors for whom it was intended, a 
general statement of the training design, and the dates 
during which it was to be held were sent to organiza 
tional units in a memo from the Chairman of the Em 
ployee Development Committee. Each organizational 
group was asked to study the proposal and to send to the 
training staff the names of those the unit wished to have 
take part in the program. Only those referred in this 
way attended. That this system accomplished the purpose 
we had in mind is suggested by the fact that on a ques 
tionnaire which each person filled out as he registered, 
only 10 per cent of chem checked that they did not know 
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how their supervisor fele about their attending. All of 


them stated on the questionnaire that they were glad of 
the chance to attend and that they expected to gain from 
the experience, 

Superiors were also asked to state, for cach person 
selected to attend, the kinds of problems with which the 
person had dithculty on the job, A consolidation of these 
problems provided part of the basis on which the specifi 
content of the program was subsequently determined 

One consequence of this procedure was shown in a 
follow up evaluation study. The responses of the super 
visors of the trainees indicated that they were interested 
in the progress of the participants and that they had been 
conscious of the behavior of the participants during and 
after the training. With one or two exceptions, they were 
much in sympathy with the holding of such training 
workshops 

Other consequences of the involvement of higher 
echelons in the program were requests by the superiors 
that they themselves be given the opportunity to partici 


prate ma workshop, and that the workshop he repeated 


suo they could send additional employees 

It appears that involvement of superiors in the train 
ing of subordinates in a real sense commits them to the 
task of helping the participants make use of the training 
The expense of training is substantial, and sponsoring 
an employee's attendance obligates the supervisor to 


“get a return” from the investment 


getting learning applied 


Problems involved in modifying job behavior 
“back-home application” of training——can be included as 
part of the training course. In the last days of a work 
shop held for supervisors, one general session com 
menced with a skit which showed the experience of a 
supervisor who had attended a training workshop and 
who wanted to involve his work group in making de 
cisions. His problem was to decide which of the two 
secretaries in the office should be asigned a new clectrical 
type writer which the unit was getting, and he brought 


the question up at a staff meeung. In the ten minutes 
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which the skit lasted this supervisor (one of the staff) had learned during the week, decided what should be for 
encountered a number of problems in trying to get across done next, and filled out evaluation questionnaires. As re pan 
to his crew what he was trying to do, and why. a result of this meeting, the original plan for the follow- lati 


Ihe skit had firsthand meaning to the work- up session was modified and the time allotted was dis- he age 


, 
5 

shop participants. A lecture was then given which tributed among three one-day sessions held at monthly fs bili 
attempted to explain resistance to change and some ways intervals. i cuss 
of reducing such resistance. After discussion of the What was the outcome of this workshop? The staff's i pou 
meaning of the lecture, a sub-group was selected to plan impressions can be summarized by a comment made at E ana 
how they would now handle the original problem. They the end of the first week: “I feel like we have just been 5 gro 
demonstrated their approach, and this was again fol- through a hard-fought football game—and won!” En- i lem 
lowed by discussion, The session illustrated to each par- thusiasm of both staff and participants reached a very ‘ I ge 
ticipant that he was not alone in having problems of ap high point in the middle of the third day and continued ‘ . Im 
plying learning, and it helped them to understand why high through the rest of the first week. The over-all i ° 7 
uch problems arise rating given the experience at the end of the first week i une 


: was 4.4 on a five-point scale. i hat 
a human relations workshop ' vee 


il 7 +4 4 
Recent research indicates rather clearly that effec some whys of training tem 


tive leadership requires a high degree of sensitivity to Why did we conduct the training as we did? Our our 
social situations (to be aware of what is going on) and previous experiences and our understanding of the liter- re 

ability to deal effectively with the situation in the light ature on the subject led us to make the following assump- ts “oN 
of such awareness. It implies that the effective leader tions concerning adult learning which we tried to incor- : and 
is able to understand himself and his impact upon others, porate into a plan of action. ¥ The 
to grasp how others “see” a given problem or situation We assumed that learning is most likely to occur if: 
and what it means to them, and then to react to others © the training time is concentrated into a limited period, 
in ways that incorporate these insights thus making a cumulative impact upon the participants, 

But how can leaders be helped to increase their while still allowing for a period of integration of the 
ability to understand and deal appropriately with othe: experience into on-the-job activity before the final ses- 
people? How can various kinds of information, methods, sions of the training. It was because of this assumption 
and techniques be integrated into an insightful experi that we met consecutively for one week, provided a lapse 
ence for the participants / 

Let us describe what we did in the workshop for 
first-line supervisors mentioned above, what happened Au 
is a result, and tell why we did what we did. is Sor 

Careful programming resulted in the following Me 
plans: 

Che workshop was designed to run eight hours per 
day for a full week, recess for about two months, then 
be followed by a three-day session. Meetings were 
held in a recreational area of the organization, away from 
from telephones, with a snack bar available for coffec 
to be served during breaks 

Ris The meeting was opened, its purposes announced, 
Naar»: and its place in the supervisory development program 
of the organization described by the Chairman of the 
Employee Development Committee. He then described 


the plan for the week's activities, including the purpose 
of the small-group discussions. A film showing the prob- y 
lem of a supervisor ("The Inner Man Steps Out’) was ca os 
shown, then participants went to small groups in which 

specific cases were analyzed, In the afternoon the pro 

cedure followed on most half-days thereafter was begun: of two months, then met for one-day sessions at monthly 
i meeting of all the participants during which informa intervals. i 
tion was presented on subjects relevant to the goals of ¢ the atmosphere developed in the training session is 
the workshop, followed by a break, then two-hour informal, flexible, and relaxed. We achieved this by 


+ 


meetings of the small groups using first names (without designation of work units or 


Higher level supervisors and members of the Em titles on mame cards), creating audience participation 
ployee Development Committee gave most of the lec- instead of straight lectures in general sessions, circular 
tures. Their topics included information concerning the seating, etc. 
organization's purpose, structure, policies, procedures, * supervisors have the opportunity to learn from their 
and information concerning supervision processes and own experiences, Learning from experience is facilitated 


eee Se 


Sean e 
- 
_— 
o) 


human relations, when the training situation provides challenges to previ- 


The final half-day of the first week was spent in a ous ways of viewing experience and when it stimulates 
general session at which the group discussed what they analysis of such views. The small groups were designed 
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for this purpose. These groups were formed of partici- 
pants with as divergent backgrounds as the total popu- 
lation in the workshop made possible. Groups had no 
agenda except as they created one. The main responsi- 
bility of the leader-trainer was to coordinate the dis- 
cussion, to suggest approaches and methods that offered 
potential learning value, and to encourage the group to 
analyze its Own experience as a group. Most of the 
groups spent most of their time analyzing specific prob- 
lems that members faced on the job, such as, “How can 
I get my supervisor to make decisions on questions which 
I must have answered ?” 

° information which is presented relates to the problems 
under discussion and the experiences the trainees are 
having. Presentation of information in general sessions 
through short lectures, skits, demonstrations, etc., at- 
tempted to meet this requirement which we set for 
ourselves. 

In the evaluation, each person was asked to state 
“What phases or parts of the workshop contributed most 
and which parts contributed least to your learning?” 
The responses were as follows: 


PEOPLI 
MENTIONING IT 


As most As least 
helpful helpful 
7 of total © of total 
Small group discussion in 


mixed groups 94 0 
Atmosphere of the Workshop 54 0 
Some of the Lectures 86 
Meeting with top Management 44 
Films 25 


The lectures found most helpful were the three that 
dealt with the dynamics of individual and group behav- 
ior and with the role of the supervisor. 

The question of gearing content information, espe- 
cially that concerning the dynamics of human behavior, 
into other parts of the training schedule has proved to be 
a tricky one. Effective handling of this problem is made 
easier when the person presenting the information: 


* is sufficiently conversant with his subject (dynamics 
of individual and of group behavior, of the conference 
process, perception, communication, etc.) to be able to 
adapt his material to the experiences the trainees are 
having in the workshop at the time the information is 
presented, 


¢ is also a leader in a small group so that he has an 
“ear” to the immediate experiences and can pick up clues 
as to when information is needed and what is needed. 
¢ has the skill to present complex ideas in terms that are 
understandable and useful to the trainees. 

¢ uses dramatic devices—skits ,brief films, dialogues, to 
facilitate communication of such information. 

Our experience suggests that a workshop based 
upon these assumptions has considerable usefulness in 
developing supervisors within an industrial organization, 
We believe the same principles and a simple approach 
would be applicable in other settings. 
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SUPERVISING THE VOLUNTEER 


continued from page 20 


selves whether this meeting is necessary to them or this 
report has any meaning for the total project being 
undertaken. 

A key to the supervising of volunteers is involve 
ment and motivation. People do not long do jobs for 
which they can see no tangible use, which they cannot 
see as important, Since holding a job and collecting a 
pay check are not motivating forces for the volunteer, 
supervision must count heavily on Maintaining not 
only the “consent of the governed”, but their enthusiasm 
and interest as well, 

The “let's have lunch together” or “have a cup of 
coffee with me tomorrow while the children are in 
school” approach, the blessed (or infernal) phone, regu 
lar communications with those you supervise so that they 
see the total picture at all times, the informal “how did 
that meeting go the other night?” or “is your committee 
all set to go with plans for World Trade Week?” : thes 
are not just social gimmicks; they are means of supe! 
vising volunteers in the only way acceptable to them, 
This approach opens the door for a request for help, 
a discussion of problems, a need for more training, but 
does not ram it down their throats, 


. . not a policeman 


The elected officer of a volunteer organization has 
Status, it is true, but not enough to criticize, boss, check 
up on, or otherwise make the volunteer feel inferior to 
her. She is at the top not by the grace of God, nor by 
appointment from “top management’, but because the 
members of the organization put her there—and let no 
volunteer officer ever forget it. Passive (or active) re 
sistance sets in almost immediately, and the officer finds 
herself carrying the jobs alone! 

“Help people do the best possible job in terms of 
what they have to offer.” 

Pam remembered the lesson she learned the day she 
had been at Joan's home and one of Joan's committe: 
members brought in a letter she had written to go to an 
invited speaker. Pam remembered her shocked dismay 


as she read the totally inadequate missive and her own 


abortive struggle to find the right words to say “it’s 
awful’, without utterly crushing the cager committe 
member. And how she listened in delight and amazement 
as Joan invited her assistant to sit down with her and go 
over it together to make “a few additions and corre: 
tions.” The two of them discussed the purpose of the 
letter, the type of person it was going to, its timing, and 
other pertinent factors. An hour later a fine letter had 
been drafted, Joan had a devoted assistant, and anothe: 
volunteer had added to her store of knowledge of effec 
tive leadership. 

“In terms of what they have to offer’ that 
certainly was a real difference from what you'd « Kpect of 
a paid worker. It involved a wholly different set of 
standards. If a career woman told her employer, y 
husband doesn't like to have me talk business on the 
phone at home,” or if a secretary told her employer she 
couldn't stay after hours to type a few letters because 
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he had to make dinner for her husband, she wouldn't 
last ve ry long. 

Yet in volunteer work each volunteer pretty much 
sets her own “terms of employment”. She often sets her 
limits too low, and one of the challenges of volunteer 
supervision is helping the individual see where and how 
she can make her contribution more effectively, and in a 
more satisfying way. Many obstacles are really “bogey 
men’. Some of the husbands whose wives painted them as 
such ogres end up urging them to take on bigger jobs. 
The children who had to be taken to the doctor, music 
lessons, etc, turn out to be quite old enough to ride a bus. 

Equally often the volunteer needs protection from 
her own enthusiasm, lest she burn herself out and wear 
out the patience of her family as well. The officer of an 
organization who can set limits on her own activities 
can also set the pace for the rest of the “team.” Remarks 
like this one will stay with the conscientious officer for 
years: “You know, you've taught me how to say ‘no’ 
when I've gone as far as | comfortably can, because 
you say ‘no’ to requests that are beyond your limits, even 
when they are things you'd like to do.” The officer who 
is a “whizz, who goes every place, and has everyone 
gasping at her and saying, “I just don’t know how you 
do it!” is often scaring off (or using up) a generation 
of organizational leadership. 

If she undertakes too many things and wafts a group 
of fellow enthusiasts along on the binge, they wear out 
together. If she does them alone, those coming up the 
ladder say, “If that’s what it means to be an officer, I'll 
take the little jobs and stay obscure.” 


. . « the best possible job 


What are some factors that can help assure a good 
meeting or project-—an effective use of volunteer skills? 

If the idea has evolved from the thinking of more 
than one person and several have been enthusiastic and 
committed to it, the undertaking has a good chance for 
SUCCCOSS 

If planning has been done well in advance so that 
jobs can be broken down to the smallest units of mean 
ingful work, many people can participate and, in finding 
their places in the project, contribute creative ideas as 
well as skills to its success, 

If all planning is done with as generous an allot 
ment of time as possible to allow for the inevitable 
changes in personnel due to pregnancies, grandchildren, 
sickness, unexpected trips, household emergencies, Zaps 
in the structure can be filled and substitutes called in 

And finally, although the volunteer should dream 
big dreams and set her sights high, she should never 
expect perfection. A well run training session or institute 
is a triumph and inspiration for those who attend. Let 
the planner enjoy this and not brood unendingly about 
those who didn't show up-—"‘the ones that got away”. 

Bonaro Overstreet in the April, 1955 issue of the 
National PTA Magazine, says, “Wisdom and fairness 
demand that we learn to know and like ourselves and 
others, limitations and all; that we not demand perfec 
tion, but make the most of what we have and give others 
as good a chance as possible to do likewise’’. It seemed 


to Pam that this could well be the volunteer supervisor's 
golden rule O¢ 


>< 
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special features 


MEMBERSHIP CENTER 


It's new—and for you as an AEA member—a 
place to meet and talk with leading adult educators, 
AFA officials, and your friends. Your AEA officers, 
the AFA staff, and members from all over the 
country will be at the Center to get acquainted with 
you. Lobby, Jefferson Hotel 


CURBSTONE CONFERENCES 


Ask for the Curbstone Conference service at the 
Membership Center—your opportunity to schedule 
personal conferences with experienced people about 
your working problems in the field of adult educa 


thon 


CONTINUING PANEL 


Continuing throughout all general sessions, a 
panel of outstanding theorists and practitioners wall 
examine the role of adult education in the develop 


ment of our communities 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUPS 


A vital part of each AEA Conference ts the meet 
ing of many special interest groups--over twenty 
such groups have scheduled time to discuss their 
special concerns in adult education. Watch your 
program for the group of your chore 


SWAP SHOP 


Free materials on adult education, particularly 
those that relate to this conference, can be picked 
up at the Swap Shop table. Make a note to send 
copies of materials that you believe will be of 
interest to other members. Send them between 
November 1 and 7th to: Adult Education Assn 
Conference Swap Shop, Attn: Miss Elizabeth Sum 


mersby, Crystal Room, Hotel Jefferson, 12th and 
Locust Sts., St. Louis, Mo 


EXHIBITS 


The exhibit hall will include 70 booths featur 
ing important materials and resources to aid you 
in vour adult education work 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT EXHIBITS 


Exhibits of outstanding examples of community 
development have been prepared by the state con 
ference chairmen to illustrate the conference theme 


adult leadership 
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IN PRINT 


EXPLORING YOUR COMMUNITY. 5, 


Otto C, Hotberg. Lincoln: University of 
Nebraska Press, 1955, 199 pp. $3.50. 


Written primarily for people in rural 
communities, this new book on community 
development examines the major problems 
facing small communities all over the 
country. Part I takes up the ‘Essentials of 
Community Improvement’, and discusses 
the concept and practice of community 
planning, coordinating community activi- 
ties, diminishing social cleavages, and de- 
veloping leadership. Part Il, on “Problem 
Areas”, takes up business and industry, 
community recreation, the 
school, the church, local government, med- 
ical care, cultural opportunities, and beau 
tification. The book closes with a chapter 
on the small community as a social fron 


community 


tier. 


ADULT EDUCATION. By Homer Kempfer. 
Neu York: Me Graw-Hill Book Co. 195 », 
433 pp. $5.50, 


This new text examines the tasks of 
adult education in modern society and 
gives practical guidance in program de 
velopment and evaluation, and in prob 
lems of administration and organization 
in each of the major areas of adult educa 
tion. Research findings and the experi 
ence of practitioners in a wide variety of 
situations are presented throughout the 
volume. While specifically written from 
the point of view of public school pro 
grams, the book shows the relationship be 
tween adult programs of all other com- 
munity agencies and points a way to a 
community-wide program of adult educa 
tion 


HOW TO BE AN EFFECTIVE CHURCH- 
WOMAN. By Carolyn P. Blackwood 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press 
1955. 189 pp. $2.50 

This manual for 


church women i 


october, 1955 


based on questionnaires sent by the 
author to laywomen and ministers. It 
deals with the laywoman as church 
worker, officer, and group and inter- 
church leader. Many specific tasks of 
church women leaders are discussed 
such as planning church 
chairing meetings, raising money, and 
training and inspiring others. 


programs, 


JOB ANALYSIS BRIEFS. Dupli-Prini 
Services, Inc., 100 Marion Ave., Mansfield, 


Ohio. Packet of six 4 pp. articles. $1.00, 


The articles in this packet present sum- 
maries of the responsibilities of major 
club officers in detailed but easy-to-read 
fashion. The titles in the packet are: The 
President and His (Or Her) Job; The Sec- 
retary and His (Or Her) Job; Program 
Makes the Organization; The Treasurer 
and His (Or Her) Job; The Leader-Ad- 
visor and the Officers and Committees at 
Work; and The Chaplain and His (Or 
Her) Job. The publishers of the packet 
also have available complete workbooks 
for club presidents, secretaries, and treas- 
urers. A brochure describing the work- 
hooks is available from the above address 


TEACHING HETEROGENEOUS GROUPS. 
Helps for Teachers of the Foreign Born, 
Vol. 2, entire issue. National Association 
of Public School Adult Educators, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C 
4 pp. Yearly subscription (four issues) 
$1.00. 

Suggestions for teaching classes with 
students of different cultural back 
grounds and different levels of ability 
in oral and written English 


LEADER'S GUIDE: Revised Edition. A 
Manual on Better Human Relations for 
Leaders in Youth Agencies. Division of 
Youth Services of the American Jewish 
Committee, 386 Fourth Ave., New Yorl 
16, N.Y. 40 pp. 20c. 


A guide to the practical application 
of broad principles of human relation 
and group work involved in working 
with youth. Contains annotated lists of 
program aids, as well as pamphlets and 
films for leadership training 


MATERIALS FOR THE RETARDED 
READER. School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Lawrence. 21 pp 
with stamped, addressed envelope 


Free 


While the materials listed in this ex 
tensively annotated bibliography are 
intended for children and 

the authors have included 
a number of titles intended for adults 
or of adult interest. The simplified edi- 
tions of well-known novels and other 
readings listed in this pamphelt would 
be of interest to leaders of American 
ization, fundamental education, or re- 
medial reading groups. 


primarily 
adolescent 


SUGGESTED COURSES FOR ADULT 
JEWISH STUDY. National Academy for 
Adult Jewish Studies, 3080 Broadway, 
New York 27, N.Y. 193 pp. $2.00 


A collection of course outlines, syllabi, 


— WV 


EXPLORING THE SMALL 
COMMUNITY 
Otto G. Hoiberg 
This book is a practi 
quide for those 


community betterment. It draw 


al planning 


interested in 
extensively from successful pr 
i mmunitie 


$3.50 


arams in action in ¢ 


McCLEERY SCALE OF 
ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT 
Robert L. McCleery 
A new test device which enable: 


you Ww work with y< uth ¢ 
detern ne areas ¢ f p xperience 
) t whi h arout f | l¢ 

ents are most < cerned and 
to adjust the activities of your 


$3.50 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA PRESS 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


FREE FILMS 
The Free Films yo 


y 
rogram Ce mmitte e ana Hy 


ir ¢ hairn er 


) 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMS 


j 


C4 
y 


Available for $6.00 on 30 day approval 


SPEED 
: READING 


i¢ an easy-to-use 


aves 
—, AVR 


Rateometer for 
daily home use by each enrollee in your 
rapid reading program A amall rental 
charge will pay for the units in several 
term 

Or allow your students to accelerate 
their reading on Rateometers assigned 
to your clinic, classroom or library 

Exclusive 


weight, 8” 


Rateometer features 1% Ib 


length, direct reading calculator 


home study manual, cariy-case carton 


Each $35.00 . 5 to 9 units, each $31.50 
10 or more units, each $29.75 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


Dept. B 521 S. Piymouth Ct. Chicago §& 
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JOB ANALYSIS BRIEFS for 
CLUB OFFICERS and ADVISORS 


( Written to help the beginner sec 
and fulfill his responsibilitic 


* The President and His Job 
* The Secretary and His Job 
* The Treasurer and His Job 
* Program Makes the Organization 
* The Chaplain and His Job 
© The Leader-Advisor and the 
Officers & Committees at Work 


ALL SIX BRIEFS IN ONE PKG. for $1.00 
Send one dollar with order to 
DUPLL-PRINT SERVICES 


100 Marion Avenue, Mansfield, Ohio 


two new readers that 
adults learning to read 


can read and enjoy 


READER'S DIGEST 
ADULT EDUCATION 
READERS 


First Patrol and Other Stories, 
Level A 


Map the World and Other Stories, 
Level B 


A 4 


Work type readers with stories and 
articles from Reader's Digest adapt 
ed for early elementary reading 


levels, 128 pages each 


lar classes mn 


© Amerianization 
e¢ itizenship 

® Immigrant Education 
@ Literacy 
- 


Adult Education 


MAIL THIS FORM TODAY 


10 trifur J. Crowle Directar * 
READER'S DIGEST tit 1LIONAL 
DEPARTMINI 
Pleasantville, N.Y 
PLEASE SEND MI 
copies of First Patrol and Other 
Slovies 
copies of Map the ld and Other 
Slortes 


1-9 copies, 60¢ per copy, postpaid; 10 oF 


2 


30 


and readi: lists on religion, ethics, 
mental! health, family, tercentenary, his- 
tory, literature, and Israel. 


CHURCH-AGENCY RELATIONSHIPS. 
Department of Publications, National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the U S.A 79 E. Adame St., Chicago 3, 


Il 


This manual deals primarily with re- 
lationships of churches to agencie: 
working with the church’s youth. Five 
youth-serving agencies are described, 
and ideas are presented on the way 
these groups work together with the 
church. Attention is also given to the 
recruitment and training of adult Jead- 
ers, as well as to the responsibilities of 
church and other youth-serving agen- 
cies to the community. 


CREDIT COURSES BY TELEVISION. 
American Council on Education, 1785 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 49 pp. $1.00, 


A report of a conference held in East 


Lansing, Michigan, February 21-22, 1955, 
and sponsored jointly by the Committee 
on Television of the American Council on 
Education and the Continuing Education 
Service of Michigan State University, con- 
cerning questions of administration, or 
ganization, planning and production, costs 
and revenues, registration mechanics, eval- 
uation and examination procedures, fac- 
ulty, and course scheduling. 


ADULT EDUCATION AND THE JUNIOR 
COLLEGE: An Address by Delbert Clark. 
West Georgia College, Carrollton, Ga. 
Il pp. Free. 

The views of Delbert Clark, who was 
at the time of his death the Eastern Rep- 
resentative of the Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion, on the role of adult education in 
the quest for truth, and the contributions 
junior ce llewes can make to liberal adult 


education 


BUILD DEMOCRACY IN THE CLASS- 
ROOM: How Rapidly Should Desegrega 
tion Proceed’ Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, 718 W. Jackson PL, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. l7 pp. 1Se. 

The text of a brief for the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations as friend of 
the court in the Supreme Court of the 
United States on desegregation procedures 
The pamphlet cites the experience of a 
number of companies and unions in Gkseg 
regating job-classifications, small work 
groups, plant facilities, etc., and discusses 
the educational and action techniques 


which have been used by both manage 


ment and labor in these situations 


POINT OF BEGINNING. An American 
Theatre Wing Community Play. Publica- 
tion Dept., National Council of Churches, 
120 E. 23rd St., New York 10, N.Y. 
Production packet of five scripts and dis- 
cussion guide, $5.00. Reading copy, $1.00. 

This one-act play was produced for the 
National Council of Churches by the 
American Theatre Wing as a vivid pro 
gram aid for education in family relations 
and in youth work, The play focuses on 
a brief episode in a family’s moral rela- 
tions. Religion is emphasized for its im 
portance in developing moral and ethical 
values, but the theme is interfaith. De- 
signed to be followed by group discussion, 
a discussion guide has been prepared to 
accompany the script. 


PROGRAM PLANNING: A Handbook. 
Community Services in Adult Education, 
Box 42, Bloomington, Ind, 27 pp. 50c. 
Presents suggestions on determining in 
terests and needs of participants, selecting 
topics, setting program goals, surveying 
program resources, selecting methods, out- 


lining the program. 


RECRUITING VOLUNTEERS. Girl Scouts 
of the U.S.A., 155 E. 44th St., New York 
, N.Y. 39pp. 35¢. 

Describes the job of the recruiter, the 
kind of person to look for, the job of a 
Girl Scout leader, and other volunter jobs 


in Girl Scouting Committee and office 
work, sources of recruitment, interview- 
ing and placing, and holding the recruit 


VOLUNTEERS IN MENTAL HOSPITALS. 
National Association for Mental Health, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 
lOopp. 25¢. 

Describes a number of jobs volunteers 
can perform in mental hospitals, their re- 
cruitment and orientation, and the posi 
tive effects they can have on the climate 
of the hopsital and attitudes of patients 
when they are used most effectively 


LIFE IN AMERICA: A Handbook of Infor- 
mation for Newcomers to the United 
States. Common Council for American 
Unity, 20 W. 40th $t., New York 18, N.Y. 
Opp. We, : 

The three major parts of this handbook 
deal with American backgrounds and in- 
stitutions, getting settled in an American 
community, and other aspects of Amer- 
ican life, such as education (particularly 
idult education), medical and health serv- 
ices, cultural and recreational opportuni- 


ties, social customs, et 


MEMO AND DATE BOOK. Anti-Delama 
tion League of B'nai B'rith, 212 Fifth 
tve., New York 10, N.Y. 20¢. 

A weekly calendar and “memory aid for 
teachers, community leaders, etc.’’. While 
space is allowed for writing in one’s own 
memoranda under each date, dates of all 
important national and religious holidays 
ly printed in on the page, with 
suggestions for pamphlets and audio-visual 
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emorating the holiday. Human relations 
materials produced by the ADL are listed 
by grade on the last several pages 


PAPERBOUND BOOKS IN PRINT. //e KR. 
R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York 
36, N.Y. Single copy, $1.00; 
scription (3 issues), $2.00. 


guide and index to 


yearly sub- 
A subject 1,500 
available, inexpensive paperback reprints 


and original editions 


ROLE PLAYING IN TRAINING METH- 
ODS. Business Information Sources, Cleve- 
land Public Cleveland, Ohbio. 
February, 1955, issue of the Bulletin of 
the Business Information Bureau. Single 


Library, 


1sshe, 25¢. 

An annotated bibliography of articles 
on role-playing in industrial and other 
training situations 


A-V AIDS 


LIFE FILMSTRIPS. Over 30 color film- 
strips available for $6.00 ea. ($5.00 ea. for 
4 or more) and 30 b/w available for $2.50 
ea, ($2.00 for 4 or more) from Life Film 
strips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N.Y. Catalog free. 

Over 30 filmstrips specially prepared 
produced by Life 


magazine from its major pictorial essays 


for educational use 


in the fields of history, art, science, and 
social, studies over the past six years. Uses 
both published and unpublished photos 
and illustrations originally gathered for 


special articles in the magazine 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY BICENTENNIAL 
ALBUM—MAN'S RIGHT TO KNOWL- 
EDGE AND THE FREE USE THEREOF. 
12” LP Album. 4 sides. 30 min. ea. Avail 
chle for $15.00 sale for the entire album 
from the Center for Mass Communication, 
Columbia University Press, 1125 Amster- 
dam Ave., New York 25, N.Y. 

Four documentary dramas on the theme 
of Columbia University’s 200th anniver 
sary celebration, originally broadcast over 
NBC, The subjects of each story are 

The Right To Explore Freely the World 
of Knowledge and Ideas”, in which the 
trial and death of Socrates is portrayed 
March; “And the Right to 

Knowledge and Ideas to 
Others”, which tells the story of Flijsh 


by Frederic 
Communicate 


Lovejoy, who was murdered for publish 
ing an emancipation newspaper And to 
Hold One's Own Opinions, 
However Unpopular’, depicting the trial 
and recantation of Galileo; and “These 
Rights Belong to All Members of the 


Human Family”, 1} 


Form and 


which presents Gandhi's 


victories over prejudice 


CITIZENS AT WORK, Ten /2" LP record- 
ings. 30 min. ea. Available for $7.5U ( per 
disc) or $3.50 rental (for two weeks) 
from the National Municipal League, 542 
Fifth Ave., New York 36, N.Y. 


True stories of citizen action which 
solved problems of civic apathy, ineffec- 
tive government, business decline, crime, 


etc., in ten American cities. The records 


october, 1955 


are complete transcripuions of the radio 
series “Citizens at Work" produced and 
broadcast by NBC with the cooperation of 
the National Municipal League 


THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. [| ree 
12” LP records. Available for $18.50 sale 
from Audio Classroom Services, 323 §, 
Franklin St., € hicago 6, Ul. Free brochure 
available on this and other series on 
imerican and world history. 

covering — the three 


Twelve units 


branches of government, Among these are 
“A President Is Checked”—a dramatiza 
tion of the events of 1952 that culminated 
in the celebrated Steel Case 
Supreme Court, “Leadership in Congress 

portraying the Presidential influence on 
legislative matters, and “What Makes a 


Legislator / an informal search tor the 


before the 


perfect legislator 


CITIZENS IN ACTION. Juwo |. 
Available for 
1udio Classroom Services, 3 
St., Chicago 6, Il. 

Units on what is politics 


LP re 


ovds, $12.50 sale from 


3S. branklin 


d humorous 
portrayal of its everyday meaning, the 
voter, the “key men,” the lobbyist, polling 
techniques and their strengths and weak 
nesses, parties and platforms, “reformers 
and rascals" as a continuing theme io 


American politics 


LIVING RIGHT AT OUR WORK. 
discussion materials containing five 353mm 
filmstrips, five LP vecords, five 
leader's guides, and mantial 
Available at $49.00 sale from The Jam 
Handy Organization, 282! LE. Grand Blrd 
Detroit 11, Mich. 

Produced in cooperation with The De 
partment of the Church and 
Life of the National Council of Churches, 
these materials are desiyned to provoke 


1 kit of 


sound 


mecline 


Fconomiu 


discussion on typical problems arising in 
everyday situations at work, in the com 
munity, in Organizations, and schools 
Thirty situations are presented to point 
up problems and suggest controversial 
points for discussion, The materials do 
not present solutions, but are intended 
only to stimulate people to “get together 
and talk things over, to discover rights 
without being 


and wrongs themselves, 


told”, 


WHICH WAY FOR HUMAN RIGHTS, 
b/w, 9 min., available from Center for 
Mass Communication (produced in co- 
operation with the Anti-Defamation 
League), 1125 Amsterdam Ave., Ne 
York 25, N.Y., for rental ($3 plus poat 
age), purchase ($40) 

A discussion film in two parts, thi 
would be worth using for any 
program. Part 1 (7% min.) 
a sprin tbhoard fo Hscussion 
when it end 


activity 
provide 
on the question 
we best make world progr on hu 
right Part 2 (1! min.) i 
for use after discussion. It restates the 


problem and prov ides a conclusion 


man 


From preliterate man 
to your job today... 


IN QUEST 
OF KNOWLEDGE 


An Historical Perspective 
on Adult Education 


C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 


The first popular history of mar efforts 
to eontinue learning in adulthoed from 
earliest times to the present This work of 
careful and selective cholarship present 


of ever worker in the adult education fleld 
Mr. Grattan rve adult edueation ef 


/ 


by MALCOLM S. KNOWLES 
and HULDA F. KNOWLES 


HOW TO DEVELOP 
BETTER LEADERS 


at your bookstore or 


ASSOCIATION PRES 
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by ROBERT SNOW 


° \ puicde for those who upp! 
leadership to adult education ae 
tivilie on both the operating 
and supervisory level Present 
methods for appraising commun! 
ty needs, for marshalling re 
ources and organizing for effec 
tive etion 

© It ji the work of an author 
who ha lived through every 
phase of a developing prograt 
where he was called upon to face 
i variety of problems known so 
well to all who labor in thi grow 
in rea of continued education 
for dult mind 

© Community le ler persor 


active in civic, fraternal, or reli 
gious groups; those associ ted 
with health on ocial welfa 

agencies; those re pon ible i 


training in busine industry, or 

labor orpranization vill find thi 

book extremely hel; ful 
CONTENTS 


What Kinds of Adult Education 
Service Does Your Community 
Need? Resources Which Can Be 
Mobilized—Furnishing Adult Edu- 
cation Services—Adult Education 
Leadership—The Supervision of 
Adult Education Activities—Pub- 
licity, Promotion, and Public Re 
lations—Widening the Circle of 
Adult Education Service—Pro- 
gram Evaluation and Adaptation 

Prospects Selected Readings. 
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ANTIGONISH FOR 
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continued from page 8 


business in the country, the political 
state. Are you in the same breath 
going to declare that they are not 
competent to run their own grocery- 
store?” 

When faint hearts still shrink at 
the complexity of the thing, com- 
plaining that there have been cooper- 
ative ventures that failed: “Of coursé 
there have been co-ops that failed,” 
Dr. Coady readily agrees. Then he 
drives in his clincher. “They failed 
because there wasn’t enough educa- 
tion behind them. People hadn't stud- 
ied it out. They didn’t rightly know 
what they were doing. That's why I 
say first we study and then we act.” 


when school's out— 

Study never stops in the Maritimes, 
but there does come a day when, to 
the stu ly phase . action is added and 
people start their stores, their proc- 
essing factories, their marketing or 
ganizations . and these have con- 
tinued in successful operation for 26 
years now, with their numbers and 
their influence steadily growing. 

It is a stirring thing, and one 
worth many words of exposition and 
glowing description, to drive along 
the roads that wind through the 
Canadian Maritimes, through all the 
little towns, and see the weather- 
beaten structures no more than 
shacks in some instances—in which 
people first started putting to the 
test their laboriously acquired no- 
tions of how to run a grocery store; 
a Stirring thing to see that in town 
after town these grubby little stores 
have been boarded up and aban- 
doned now as inadequate for serving 
the expanding needs of a vigorous 
people, while next door or across the 
street, their gleamingly new, efficient 
consumers cooperative has arisen. 
Che stores, both the old and the new, 
stand as monuments to the faith of 
the pioneer planners who believed 
that people everywhere had within 
themselves the capacity to help them- 
selves, and who clung stubbornly to 
the revolutionary concept that if peo- 
ple wouldn't or couldn't Zo to the 
university, then the university had a 
responsibility to carry its findings to 
the people, 

And this is not the end. As Dr. 
Coady reminds us, economic coop 


eration is only the first step. In all 

phases of the Antigonish Movement 

pains have been taken to assure that 

study club members understand why 

St. Francis Xavier promotes study 

clubs and encourages definite action 
follow the study. 

As they plainly say in one of their 
bulletins, “The efforts of the indi- 
vidual member are meaningless un- 
less he realizes that he is working, 
not merely to become a member of a 
credit union, not merely to live in 

better house, or buy his groceries 
cooperatively, or sell the products 
of his labor cooperatively, but that by 
his organized reading, thought, dis- 
cussion, and action, he is striking his 
little blow toward building up a tru, 
democratic society in which he will 


have a voice according to the extent 
to which he has prepared h imself t to 
speak.” < 


For adult leaders and educators 
A Basic Histor 


LUTHERANISM ix AMERICA 


By Abdel Ross Wentz 


A striking presentat of the 
historical facts sur jing the 
Lutheran Chur 1 at people 

in America. An enlarged revision 

of Dr. Wentz's eartu work in 

this field $5.00 

q ETHICS OF DECISION 
By George W. Forell 

2g A clear, deep to nto the 
Christian life lar n free to choose 

the good iif Ia he really captain 

of his soul” Is it instinct. oppor 

tunity or history or Chrietian 

faith which helps hum make his 


decisions’ Find the sera in 


this important hoot $2.50 


t all bookstores 


HOW TO FORM 
YOUR OWN 
CREDIT UNION 


WRITE: 

CREDIT UNION 
DEPT. A 

1617 SHERMAN AVE. 
MADISON 1, WISCONSIN: 
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HOW THE STUDY CLUBS WORK 

continued from page 8 
more complex consumer cooperative 
organizations. 


me o} the best thinking and most 


ion guides in adult 


Dept., Camy 
After some mastery has _ been 


achieved of the credit union, study 

quite generally turns in the direction STIMULATING AIDS FOR GROUP ACTION 
of consumers’ cooperation. Months 

or a year of study usually follow in AEA LEADERSHIP PAMPHLET SERIES 


which the groups studies the history 


: 7 Adapted, at the request of many 
and aims of the whole cooperative 


AEA members, from materials originally 


movement published in ADULT LEADERSHH 


Following this general study, a 
group decides upon the one or more 
forms of cooperative activity to study 
specifically. It might be——and often is HOW T0 LEAD DISCUSSIONS 

a cooperative store through which 
members would buy their household 


nage : : Everything you need to lead a successful discussion 
necessities at an cquitable price. It 


might be housing or insurance. It 
might be a farm or shore wholesale 


“isosee os. ey sali | PLANNING BETTER PROGRAMS 


the widening circle Get the most out of your programs by proper planning 


As soon as possible after launching 
the individual clubs, steps are taken 


to weld them into a community- NO 3 TAKING ACTION IN THE COMMUNITY 
wide organization. This larger group, . 

referred to as an associated or feder- ' 

ated study club, elects officers and 
usually meets once a month, These 
planned community meetings have 
proved to be of great help in sustain- 
ing interest and morale. Successes, 
for instance, in individual clubs are 
talked about in the general meet- 
ings. Small group problems are also 
aired before the large group. Prob- 


A timely and practical guide to initiating community acuon 


IN PREPARATION 

[Three more pamphlets in thi 

new and exciting seri 
FEACHING ADULTS 
UNDERSTANDING YOUR GROUPS 


ROLE PLAYING AND OTHER TOOLS FOR 
LEARNING 


lems of a community-wide nature are 
taken up. Outside speakers and re- 
source persons are sometimes brought 
in. Business meetings are often com- 
bined with recreation periods. 
When enough communities had 
become involved in the Antigonish 
Movement, regional and vocational 
conferences were organized and held. Please send me the following pamphlets, for which payment 
This trend has culminated in the . oe is enclosed 
“Rural and Industrial Conference” 
which meets every second year at 
Antigonish, and draws more than 
1000 people from atl of Canada and comes acre 0 THe 
the United States—indeed, from all COMMUNITY 
the world, — 


PRICES 


Single copy Adult Education Association 
743 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
Single or Mixed 


QUANTITY PRICE 
HOW TO LEAD DISCUSSIONS 
PLANNING BETTER PROGRAMS 


Radio education was added as a 
new technique as early as 1944, with 


organized listening groups recetv- : 
nquil 
1,00 


SPECIAL TO AEA 
MEMBERS: Single 


ing each week a study bulletin on 
the subject to be presented. To this, 
now, has been added educational 
television, 
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irs BRAND NEW 


96 PAGES 
\ PAPERBOUND 


LEADER’S DIGEST 
No. 2 


THE BEST FROM VOLUME I! 
OF ADULT LEADERSHIP 


CONTENTS: 

TASKS FOR LEADERS 

THE TRAINING OF LEADERS 
UNDERSTANDING SMALL GROUPS 
PROBLEMS OF ORGANIZATIONS 
WAYS TO PERSONAL GROWTH 
IELP FROM SOCIAL SCIENCE 
TECHNOLOGY FOR LEARNING, 
ACTION, AND GROWTH 

YOUR STAKE IN THE AEA 


LIST PRICE: $2.00 
Special to AEA Members: $1.00 
Quantity Rates: 

10 to 24 copies $.90 per copy 


25 copies or more $.75 per copy 


PUBLICATION SALES DEPT., ADULT EDUCATION ASSN., 743 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


“IOVE! HERE’S A TWO WAYS to preserve a year of Aoutt LeaversHip 
REAL DISCOVERY” PERSONAL BINDER BOUND VOLUME NO. 3 


$2.00 each 


For permanent filing of your own 


$7.50 each 


Every issue of ADULT LEADERSHIP, 
from May, 1954 through April, 1955 


contained in this durable bound 


back copies of ADULT LEADERSHIP. 
Ten wire strands hold year's set of 
copies. No hole-punching. No clamps 


Dark blue leatherette. Gold stamp 


volume. Maroon leatherette. Gold 
imprint on cover and backbone. Per 
ing. Compact to carry. Ideal for quick fect for library or your bookshelf 
reference. Fill-in's available Back Special combination: For only $4.50 
issues can be ordered at 65c per copy more you may ebtain both Bound 
Volumes No. 2 (May, 1953 through 


April, 1954) and No. 3. Total, $12.00 


Complete set (10 copies) of Volume 
3 available at $4.50 
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